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WEST TACOMA, WASHINGTON 


The Cascade Paper Company is putting into operation its second machine for the manufacture of book papers. 
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CHRIS KUPPLER & SONS 
Built BOTH UNITS 


of the 





Washington Pulp & Paper Company 
at PORT ANGELES, WASHINGTON 


i ae 


CHRIS KUPPLER & SONS constructed BOTH UNITS of the Washington Pulp and 

Paper Company’s mill at Port Angeles, Washington. The first unit was built in 1920 

and the second, which almost doubled the production of newsprint, was begun in 1926 
and completed in May of this year. 


G. W. KUPPLER H. B. KUPPLER 
O. A. KUPPLER W. R. KUPPLER 


Specializing in Pulp and Paper Mill Construction 


CHRIS KUPPLER & SONS 


GENERAL BUILDING CONTRACTORS 
ESTABLISHED 1889 


PORT ANGELES and HOQUIAM, WASH. 











Financial References—First National Bank, Seattle-First National Bank, Port Angeles, Wash. 
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A 
HIGH SPEED SHAKE 


TO SUIT YOUR NEEDS 


SHAKES TWICE AS 
FAST AND SHAKES 
LESS THAN ONE-HALF 
THE WEIGHT AS FORMERLY 








GIVES BETTER FORMATION 
AND HIGHER SPEED 





WHAT DOES THIS MEAN to YOU? 


GET THE FACTS. 
REQUEST FULL 
DETAILS TODAY 













Beloit Iron Works 


ak Beloit, Wis., U.S.A. 
EET Sl 


Since 1858 Builders of Paper, Board WHES® Mill and Container Plant Machinery 
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Natural Advantages | C¢ 


The GENERAL MAP at the left shows the relation of RENTON to the pulp ana 

paper producing centers of Western Washington. Below is a DETAILED MAP 

showing the location of RENTON on Lake Washington and its relation to water 

supply (Cedar River), permanent timber supply, and rail and water transporta- 

tion, including the Lake Washington Canal, linking Renton with the Pacific 
Ocean through Puget Sound. 
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THE RENTON CHAMBER 


RENTON, 
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|| LOCATION For A PULP MILL 
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>| Combine to Make a 


GENUINE OPPORTUNITY 














}ENTON, at the southern end of Lake Wash- 
ington, has the many natural advantages 
| necessary for the profitable operation of a 
H pulp mill. A large permanent stand of first 
and second growth hemlock and fir is im- 
mediately tributary to Renton, and can be 
easily brought in by rail and by truck. The 
cost of puting the logs into Lake Washington is $1.00 
less per M than that of putting them into Puget Sound. 





A plentiful supply of pure water can be secured from 
Cedar River by gravity flow (no cost for pumping). 
The purity of this water is attested to by the fact that 
Cedar River is the source of water for the City of Seat- 
tle. Pure water can also be obtained by pumping from 


Lake Washington. 


Several sites on Lake Washington, close to Renton, 
are available. Taxes are low, for although the location 
is very close to Renton and Seattle (Renton is 12 miles 
from the center of Seattle), it is in neither city. As the 
people of Renton are very anxious to establish year 
‘round payroll industries, the cost of a site will be 
nominal. 

A location near Renton possesses all the advantages 
of a city with none of the disadvantages. A plentiful 
and permanent supply of labor is available from the 
two cities. Labor will be satisfied as the mill will be 
near enough to Seattle for them to enjoy its advantages. 
-’ is no necessity for building a town around the 
mill. 

Excellent transportation is one of Renton’s greatest 
assets. Direct ocean shipping from the mill’s dock on 
Lake Washington is easily accomplished the entire year 
through the Lake Washington Canal into Puget Sound 


For Detailed Information Write 


OF COMMERCE 


WASHINGTON 


————— 


and the Pacific Ocean. There is never any ice on Lake 
Washington to interfere with navigation. Rail trans- 
portation is as good as water shipping. Renton is on 
the main line of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
Railway, and has direct connections with the Great 
Northern, Northern Pacific, Union Pacific and South- 


ern Pacific Railroads. 


Electric and steam power can both be purchased at 
low cost. The Puget Sound Power & Light Company 
can furnish any amount of electrical energy at a low 
industrial rate. An abundant supply of steam is avail- 
able from a nearby sawmill, which operates the year 
round, without interruption. A continuous supply of 
mill refuse for fuel is also available. 


These advantages possessed by Renton present a 
GENUINE OPPORTUNITY for the establishment of 
a pulp mill. The Chamber of Commerce desires to co- 
operate with reliable interests who plan to build a pulp 
mill on the North Pacific Coast to the mutual benefit of 


both the mill and Renton. Investigate at once. 








RENTON’S ADVANTAGES 


Permanent location, based on ample supply of fir 
and hemlock tributary to Renton. 

Cheap timber, logs can be put into Lake Washington 
at $1.00 per M less than into Puget Sound. 

Site on Lake Washington close to Renton can be se- 
cured at low cost. 

Water supply is more than ample. Pure water can 
be obtained at-cost of fluming from Cedar River 
or pumping from Lake Washington. 

Transportation. Direct ocean shipping through Lake 
Washington Canal to Puget Sound and Pacific 
Ocean. On main line of Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul. Direct connections with all other trans- 
continental railroads. 

Power—Electric power at low cost from Puget Sound 
Power & Light Co. Steam in abundance from 
nearby sawmill which operates the year round. 

Plentiful labor supply from Renton and Seattle. Ren- 
toh is 12 miles from center of Sea 


Low taxes, for mill site is not in a city. 
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The | 
VOITH-WARREN GRINDER 


Highest output Over 350 machines 

per cord of wood in operation 
$e and on order 

in U. S. A., Canada 

and European 

countries 


Smallest power 
consumption 
and labor cost 


per ton of pulp 


AMERICAN VOITH CONTACT COMPANY, Inc. 


280 Madison Ave. New York City 
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Mills Answer 


‘“Here!”’ 


with Vertical Dryer Systems 


12 of them with more than one installation 


1915 Gardner & Harvey Co., Mid- 
dietown, Ohio .. .Paperboard 
1915 - ganas Corp., West Point, 
Paperboard 
1915 
K 


1915 National Folding Box, 
Haven, Conn. Pape 

1916 Mattagami Pulp & Paper Co., 

Smooth Rock Falls, Ont..Pulp 

1916 Container Corp., Chicago, Ill 

Paperboarc 

1916 Spanish River Pulp & Paper 

Co., Sault Ste. Marie, Pap 


1916 
apolis, In 
1917 Consolidated Paper ns Mon- 
roe, Mich. Paperboard 
1917 _ Huron Sulphite & Paper 
, Port Huron, Mich... Pulp 


1919 ~— Paper Co. Ms Indian- 
apolis, Ind. ‘aperboard 
1919 Cincinnati Steen: Co., Cres- 
centville, Ohio ... Paperboard 

1919 Port Huron Sulphite & Paper 
Co., Port Huron, Mich. . Pulp 
1919 National Folding Box, New 
Haven, Conn. .... Paperboard 

1920 Consolidated Paper Co., Mon- 
roe, Mich. Paperboard 
1920 MacSim -_ Paper Co., Otsego, 
Mich. Paperboard 

1920 Ritalin Co., Lockland, Ohio 
Paperboard 

1921 Thames Board Mills, Ltd, Pur- 
fleet, Essex, Eng. . . Paperboard 
1921 American Coating Mills, Elk- 
hart, Ind. Paperboard 

1923 Richardson Co., Lockland, Ohio 
Paperboard 


1924 H. F. Watson Co., Erie, Pa. 
Felt 


North Star Strawboard Mills, 
Ii. Strawboard 


Paperboard 
Beckett Paper Co., Hamilton, 
Ohio Rag Cover 
Gardner & Harvey Co., Mid- 
dietown, Ohio ....Paperboard 
Gardner & Harvey Co., Mid- 
dietown, Ohio ....Paperboard 
Champion Coated Paper Co., 
Hamilton, Ohio . . Paperboard 
Consolidated mn Co., Mon- 
roe, Mich. Paperboard 
Beveridge No. 2 Mach., Indian- 
apolis, Ind. ‘ . Paperboard 
Mattagami Pulp & Paper Co., 
Smooth Rock Falls, Ont. . Pulp 


1925 Franklin Board & Paper Co., 
Franklin, Ohio .. .Paperboard 
1925 Cincinnati Paperboard Co., 
Lockland, Ohio .. . Paperboard 
1925 Waldorf Paper Products Co., 
St. Paul, Minn. . . Paperboard 
1926 Rainier Pulp & Paper Co., 
Shelton, Wash. Pulp 
1926 
Creek, Mich. 
1926 faagtes Fibre Co., ha Senueen. 
Board 
1926 pro nl Box Ay Co., St. 
Mary’s, Ohio . - Paperboard 
1927 Ohio Boxboard Co., Rittman 
Ohio Paperboard 
1927 Natl. Paper Products Co., Port 
Townsend, Wash..Kraft Board 
1927 Gray’s Harbor Pulp & Paper 
Co., Gray’s Harbor, Wash. Pulp 
1927 nt ayne Corrugated Paper 


1917 patie Paper eo To- 1923 United Paperboard Co., Peoria, 
kio, Japan aperboard Ti. 009 Straw 
1919 Midlakes Paper ing St. Jos- 1924 Richardson Co., Lockland, Ohio 
ephs, Mich. Paperboard Paperboard 


United Paperboard Co., Peoria, Hartford City, Ind.. 
ii. .009 Straw Paperboard 


Michigan Carton Co., Battle 1927 Beckett Paper Company, Ham- 
Creek, Mich. . » Paperboard ilton, Ohio 


There's a reason. Ask these mills. They will tell you of savings made, of better, more uniform 
drying, of decreased coal consumption, lessened floor space, and of the increased production 
that helps to make the General Manager’s job an easy one. It will pay you to get next—to 
let us tell you the complete story of Vertical Dryer Systems. 


The Black-Clawson Company 
Established 1873 
HAMILTON, OHIO 


Export Offices: 15 Park Row, New York City 


Builders of Highest Quality Pulp and Paper Mill Machinery 


Patentees and Sole Builders of Vertical Dryers and Champion Fourdriniers 
| fo 
VERTICAL 


Built with Machine-Tool Accuracy 
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Oliver Ground Wood Decker 
and Save-All 


FEED—Ground Wood at.0.40 density. 


AMOUNT DELIVERED— Twenty-eight tons 
per day. 


WHITE WATER — Recovers 3,300 lbs. air 
dry solids per day from White Water pre- 
viously lost in sewer. 


The saving of stock in White Water alone 
will pay for the OLIVER well inside a year 


so the Deckering is “‘velvet’’. 


Oliver Continuous Filter Co. 


San Francisco New York London 
503 Market St. 33 West 42nd Street 11 Southampton Row 
Oakland, Calif. Johannesburg, So. Africa Honolulu, T. H. 


4th and Madison Sts. E. L. Bateman, Locarno House W. A. Ramsay, Ltd. 
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Shaffer 
Box Company 


Tacoma, Wash. 


Constructive Development _ 
WE PROVIDE CAPITAL FOR BUSINESS EXPANSION 
-— Specializing in Pulp and Paper Milis= 


Experience teaches us that full co-operation and support are brought about 
by a close business relationship between the corporation and those from 
whom it seeks capital. 


From our years of experience we are persuaded to believe that our selling methods 
are such as to bring about the above results. This is evidenced by the part our 
organization played in financing the two above pictured mills. 


We are now financing a 50-ton pulp mill to be operated in connection with the 
Shaffer Box Co. and consider this one of the best combinations on the Coast. 


Only meritorious deals considered 


TOM G. TAYLOR CO. 


Pacific Buildi Puget Sound Bank Buildi 
ais "Seckeade Oregon BROKERS Tacoma, Wash. ries 


WE PROVIDE CAPITAL FOR BUSINESS EXPANSION 
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This Time 
it is the mill 
of the 


Washington 
Pulp and Paper Co. 
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West- Westinghouse Control 
inghouse for Sectional Drive 





Motors Driving 


Westinghouse 
CS Motors and 
ers Driving 
Agitators in 
Wood 


Ground 
Stock Chest 










trol) for 
Grinders 











os 


estinghouse | 


TTIINGHOUSE engineer- 

ing in paper mill electrifica- 
tion is not new to the Washington 
Pulp and Paper Company. Nor is 
Westinghouse apparatus. Per- 
formance records of the past have 
provided a dependable working 
basis for choosing new equipment. 


For that reason Westinghouse ap- 
paratus may have been held in pre- 
ference when this extension was 
planned. However, the Washing- 
ton Pulp and Paper Company did 
not lose sight of the fact that con- 
siderable progress had been made 


Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company 
Seattle San Francisco 





since the last Westinghouse appara- 
tus had been installed for them. 


The vital question of production 
costs and maintenance expense was 
viewed and re-viewed with complete 
thoroughness; for this was to be a 
modern mill. 


And a modern mill it is—replete 
with highly developed apparatus 
that further facilitates their manu- 
facturing methods. As in many 
modern paper mills, Westinghouse 
motors constitute the appointed 
drive—to say nothing of the other 
Westinghouse apparatus which 
figures in this layout. 


Los Angeles 
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Woodpulp Agents 


We act as sales agents and 
distributors for the entire 
output of Sulphite and 
Kraft Producing Mills. 








Paper Distributors 


Mill agents and dealers for 
the distribution of all 
classes of paper in the 
Eastern markets. 








BULKLEY, DUNTON & COMPANY 
783-77 DUANE STREET 


NEW YORK 
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ECISION of the Union Bag & Paper Corpora- 
D tion, New York, to build a kraft pulp and paper 

mill at Tacoma, Washington, with an initial ca- 
pacity of 120 tons per day, as announced by Vice- 
President C. R. McMillen on September 1, sets at rest 
rumors that have been rife in the industry for several 
months. 

There have been many reports that Union Bag in- 
tented to expand either in the West or in the South, 
and Tacoma has been mentioned as a favorite ever 
since the visit of Mr. McMillen to the Coast several 
weeks ago, at which time he was in conference with 
heads of Tacoma’s water and power departments. 

The new mill will be built on a site held by the St. 
Paul & Tacoma Lumber Company, situated on Ta- 
coma’s extensive tideflat area, and concurrent with the 
announcement by Union Bag is the announce- 
ment made by Maj. Everett G. Griggs, presi- 
dent of the lumber company, that the St. Paul 


CLASS OF SER 
r 


TELEGRAM 


Union Bag Locates in Tacoma 


Early Construction Program Looked for on 120-Ton Kraft Mill 


NCE DESIRED 


FULL RATE 





“Mr. McMillen of the Union Bag Company will be 
in Tacoma shortly after the middle of September and 
I think that construction on their project can be ex- 
pected to go right ahead. We are going ahead with the 
lumber mill and will be ready by the time the pulp 
mill is ready for operation.” 

The proposed site has ample water frontage on which 
the Union Bag Company is expected to construct its 
own docks to facilitate shipment of products to East- 
ern seaboard points. The tideflat area at Tacoma is 
also served with a belt line and has physical connec- 
tion with five transcontinental railroads. 

The public utilities departments of Tacoma made 
inducements to the Union Bag interests and their ac- 
tion in offering low electrical power rates and abund- 
ant and cheap water were largely instrumental in win- 





DAY LETTER 


& Tacoma Lumber Company will build a big 


OtreRRED 





WESTERN [I 








WIGHT 
MESSAGE, 


hemlock mill designed to cut 150,000 board 


CABLE 


Lerrer 





MIGHT 








Lerrer 





feet per eight-hour shift. 

Mr. McMillen is leaving New York on Sep- 
tember 15 with a party of engineers to begin 
immediate work on the pulp mill. 

“We are glad to tie up with a concern that 
is as well known in the paper industry as the 
Union Bag & Paper Corporation,” Major 
Griggs stated when asked concerning his com- 
pany’s plans. “The pulp mill is being handled 
and financed entirely by the Union Bag in- 


WEEK ENO 

Lerrer 

sone wal be 
| otherwise message 
‘Uansmtted as 2 full-rate 


NA193 87 BLUE. WP NEWYORK NY 8 1127A 


PACIFIC PULP & PAPER INDUSTRY. 
71 COLUMBIA ST SEATTLE WASH. 


HAVE DEFINITELY DECIDED TO START CONSTRUCTION 
FOUR DIGESTER KRAFT PULP. MILL AT TACOMA STOP 
DAILY NORMAL CAPACITY ONE HUNDRED TWENTY TONS 
STOP ESTIMATED COST OF CONSTRUCTION OF PULP 
MILL ONLY APPROXIMATELY TWO MILLION DOLLARS 
THIS DOES NOT INCLUDE COST OF NEW HEMLOCK 





TIME FILED 


5 a 
1927 SEP 8 AM 10 24 














UNION = 


MEWCOMB CARLTON. PuestoerT 3. C. WLLEVER, res? wice-racsiment 


———_ 
Send the following message, subject te the terms on back hereof, which are hereby agreed to 


SEP 8- 1927 11:20 









LUMBER MILL TO BE ERECTED BY STPAUL & TACOMA 
LUMBER COMPANY NOR OTHER NECESSARY FACILITIES 
OUTSIDE OF PULP MILL PROPER STOP PLANNING TO 

BE IN TACOMA WEEK OF NINETEENTH AT THAT TIME 
CAN GIVE YOU MORE PARTICULARS NOT YET DECIDED 


UPON. 
C R MCMILLEN. 


terests and I am not familiar with their specific 
plans for construction. Our part consists in 
building a 150,000-foot hemlock mill, which is 
entirely our own enterprise, but with the pulp 

ill in connection will give us an outlet for 
waste and lower grade logs.” 
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ning the big Eastern company to Tacoma. Union Bag’s 
request was for 7,000,000 gallons of water daily, and 
this is to be supplied at a rate of 1% cents per 100 
cubic feet. 

The city is now working on a project to develop Lake 
Kapowsin and final development of that project will 
bring into Tacoma approximately 30,000,000 gallons of 
water daily, available for industries A large main will 
be constructed across the tideflat and the city will build 
a reservoir on the nearby hills. 


. 


Western industry regards the entrance of the Union 
Bag & Paper Corporation into the Pacific Coast pul 
field as extremely significant. Vice-President McMil. 
len of the Union Bag corporation stated on a previous 
occasion that his company had been considering the 
possibilities of both the southern and the western fields. 
The company’s decision, therefore, to locate in the West 
with its next big mill is considered by many to be a 
further acknowledgment that the West Coast offers 
advantageous opportunities for pulp manufacture. 





Third Mill For Grays Harbor 


THIRD pulp mill is in prospect for the Grays 

Harbor region, Washington, with the announce- 

ment that plans have been completed for a new 
100-ton sulphite pulp mill. The mill will be constructed 
on the former A. J. West mill property at Junction City, 
one mile from Aberdeen, and will be operated in con- 
junction with the West mill. The new company will 
be known as the West Lumber & Pulp company and is 
an outgrowth of the former A. J. West lumber 
company. 

According to the announcement the new company 
will employ from 350 to 400 men at the outset and the 
number of employes will be increased later when a con- 
templated paper mill will be added. The company is 
now being incorporated for $2,500,000. The West 
mill, closed since the failure of a Grays Harbor bank in 
February, is to reopen for lumber manufacture on 
October 1, the announcement included. 


An order in superior court on August 31 ended the 
receivership of the A. J. West Lumber Company, pur- 
suant to an agreement whereby a debt of more than 
a half million dollars was wiped out and the $2,500,000 
corporation created. In addition to settling the ac- 
count with the executrix of the A. J. West estate the 
basic agreement wiped out amounts due the National 
Lumber & Manufacturing Company, the Greenwood 
Logging Company, Schafer Brothers Timber Company, 
the Workman Creek Logging Company and C. W. 
Yana, all of whom are to receive stock in the new 
concern equivalent to their claims. The West inter- 
ests are to receive a tenth of the stock in the newly 
formed West Lumber & Pulp Company. 

The company will be incorporated under the laws of 
Maryland. C. W. King, New York capitalist, connected 
with the Du Pont interests, will be president of the new 
company; B. T. McBain, Portland pulp and paper spe- 
cialist, and W. E. Johnson, Montesano banker, vice- 
presidents, and Commander A. B. Clements, Wash- 
ington, D. C., chief counsel. Mr. McBain, who drew 
the plans for the pulp company, will act as general 
manager. 

The West Brothers, Watson A., and Edward, will 
retain large interests in the company and will have 
important duties in connection with the pulp and lumber 
mill operations. 

J. E. Fowler will be auditor for the consolidated 
concern. 

The construction of the pulp mill will be started as 
soon as the articles of incorporation are completed and 
filed. It is expected that the plant will be operating 
within the next eight or ten months, officials said. 

The mill will be located north of the sawmill and 


will have frontage on both the Junction City road and 
the Chehalis river. A large warehouse will built at the 
river, enabling ships to load pulp directly from the store 
rooms. A spur track to carry land shipments will be 
built also. 

The new company has agreed to a tentative contract 
with the city of Aberdeen to purchase $35,000 worth of 
industrial water annually. 

In a statement of the intention of the new company 
to construct a pulp and later mill here it was pointed 
out that the city of Aberdeen voted to construct a 
$1,600,000 industrial water plant, which, it was hoped, 
would induce pulp and paper industries to come here, 
and that this decision of the city has been a material 
weight in the decision of this company to build its plant 
here. It is further prophesied that the 350 to 400 
employes to be hired at the outset will be doubled in 
a short time after the first unit of the mill is put in 
operation. 

The new plant will manufacture high grade bleached 
sulphite pulp and will supply bond and book paper mills 
of the Atlantic coast with their raw material through a 
firm of New York pulp brokers. 

A pulp and paper chemical engineer of the highest 
experience and technical type has been secured to take 
direct charge of the construction and operation of the 
pulp mills under the general management and super- 
vision of B. T. McBain, the designer, general manager 
and vice-president of the company, it is announced. 

The new firm will be incorporated for the manufac- 
ture of pulp, paper and lumber, as well as other forest 
products and will be authorized to do business as a 
foreign corporation in the state of Washington. 

Complete plans and specifications are now being 
prepared in the office of B. T. McBain, Oregonian build- 
ing, Portland, at the present time and the work of 
securing bids for contracts is expected to begin within 
the next 60 days, according to the announcement. 

Running of survey lines on the mill property on 
September 3 by P. C. Harding, Vance Edwards and 
J. H. Beaver, of Portland, is taken as indication that 
early construction can be expected. 





The second of a series of articles on methods 
of salvaging woods waste, by Mr. Allen H. Hodg- 
son, Office of Forest Products, U. S. Forest 
Service, Portland, which was to have appeared in 
the September issue, has been held over until the 
October number. 
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The Old Machine at the Right and the New Machine at the Left Shortly Before the Latter Began Operation 


Cascade Paper—a Western Idea 


Installation of Second Machine at Tacoma Mill Marks Third Step in Expansion 


T began back in 1917—perhaps some time before 

that actually—but the institution became tangible 

at that time when articles of incorporation were 
filed for the Cascade Paper Company. Down at West 
Tacoma, Washington, a beautiful little stream with ex- 
cellent water has its brief existence before tumbling into 
one of the many bays of Puget Sound, a sparkling cas- 
cade of purest water flowing 4,000,000 gallons daily. 
Here had been a favorite spot with the Hudson Bay 
Company in earlier times when trade was with the 
Indians and early settlers and paper consumption was 
of small importance. 

The growth of the Cascade Paper Company from 
the idea, through a period of hardships, to its present 
reality is material tribute to an outstanding figure, Mr. 
Frank S. Baker, president of the company at the time 
of incorporation and president ever since. Mr. Baker 
had a conviction that paper-making should be encour- 
aged on the West Coast, and he had the perseverance 
to stick with the idea. Finishing of an extension pro- 
gram that more than doubles the mill’s capacity is testi- 
money of what has been accomplished. 


Paper in the Family 


Born in a family of publishers—Mr. Elbert H. Baker, 
the father of Frank S., is publisher of the Cleveland 
(Ohio) Plain Dealer—Mr. Baker was no novice in the 
gteater field of paper when he first turned his atten- 
tion to paper manufacture. He has been a successful 
publisher for many years, and is today the publisher of 
the Tacoma News-Tribune and the Tacoma Ledger, and 
has taken active part in civic leadership. His desire 
to build payrolls for the West was one inducement to 
establish the Cascade mill. 

The Cascade mill as it stands today represents three 
major steps of development, first, the building of the 
original mill; second, the installation of a pulp mill, 


and, third, the installation of a second paper machine. 
It is significant that in all three steps that Western 
enterprise and capital, largely from Tacoma, have gone 
into the Cascade mill. The total investment now rep- 
resents roundly $1,750,000. 

Construction of the mill began in 1918 and by March, 
1919, production had begun. The principal unit in 
the first building was a 122-inch Black-Clawson paper 
machine. This machine has been functioning steadily 
for the past several years with no rest. At that time, 
the Cascade Company made no pulp, buying all of its 
base stock on the open market. The original invest- 
ment meant an outlay of about $400,000. A market had 
to be built up for the paper manufactured, but this was 
accomplished by genuine perseverance. The Cascade 
sales organization developed its own market, distribut- 
ing through jobbers. 


Use Magazine Stock 


The idea of the mill came from Kalamazoo, Michi- 
gan, from whence comes much paper. Some one from 
back there wondered what became of all the old maga- 
zines out on the West Coast, and so the Cascade mill 
was built with the idea of using magazine stock to a 
large degree. The idea of a magazine breaker came 
from Kalamazoo, in fact, there was quite a Kalamazoo 
element in the mill, for much of the first skilled help 
employed came from that city. 

By 1925, it was deemed advisable to install a pulp 
mill as a step to increased efficiency and further exten- 
sion, which at that time was being contemplated. The 
Cascade plant, making book papers, turned its atten- 
tion to the soda process. Three digesters were in- 
stalled. 

With the pulp unit, of course, the mill took on a 
greatly increased activity. Cooking western woods by 
the soda process is not the same as cooking eastern 











FRANK S. BAKER 


woods, they will tell you at Cascade. The western 
woods with their different fibers, require a different 
process. Douglas fir, for long fiber, is obtained in 
the form of clean, sound slabs from the sawmills of 
Tacoma—the lumber capital of the world. This wood 
is barged to the Cascade company’s own 125-foot dock. 
Cottonwood, to provide the short fiber, comes to the 
mill in the form of peeled cordwood from the Grays 
Harbor territory of Washington. Most of the cotton- 
wood comes to the mill by rail, over the company’s own 
half mile of spur. 

The wood is unloaded by chain and water convey- 
ors, passed through a wood room for barking, and fed 
to chippers, then to screens to obtain proper size. Large 
chips go through a re-chipper and sawdust goes to the 
boiler house. 

With the installation of the pulp mill, lime recovery 
and black ash recovery systems were necessary. A ro- 
tary lime kiln, burning oil, is used. The black ash 
rotary incinerator fires itself from resin derived from 
the woods. 

Efficient Recovery 


The Cascade mill has given careful study to its re- 
covery system for two reasons, first, because it was the 
efficient and economical thing to do; and, second, be- 
cause of its desire to keep the waters, into which it 
discharged, as free as possible from pollution. It is 
making a high recovery on both lime and soda, and 
the chemical department keeps check on the recovery 
percentages every day. 

The recovery system does not end with the chem- 
icals. The Cascade mill does not believe in wasting 
fiber after money has been paid out to manufacture it. 
Their recovery of fiber is high, due to installation of 
save-alls. 

The pulp mill has a capacity of twenty-five tons. This, 
with the tonnage derived from old magazine stock, pro- 
vided a greater amount of stock than could be handled 
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by the single machine. And so came about the thied 
step in Cascade expansion, the installation of a second 
paper machine, a latest type 156-inch Pusey & Jones. 


The new machine is considerably larger than the old 
one, and necessitated quite a few changes in the plant. 
The company’s office building was moved and a new 
finishing room, 90 by 300 feet, was built. This new 
room is of substantial type, with reinforced concrete 
floors, steel and concrete walls, and full basement that 
is utilized for a box factory and extra storage. 

The new machine is installed beside the old one, but, 
as it is considerably longer, an extension was built on 
to the machine room. 

The new machine has built into it many improved 
features developed in paper making since the original 
machine was built and installed at Cascade, and enables 
the Cascade Company to produce higher qualities, and, 
in the words of James I. Fitch, general superintendent, 
“to make as good a sheet of paper as is produced in 
the country.” 


Sectionalized Drive 


Westinghouse electric sectional drives were selected 
for the new machine. There are ten units, end to end, 
driving through Nuttall gear reduction uits. A breaker 
press is installed in the center of the dryer section, en- 
abling the machine to turn out a real English finish 


‘paper. Other improvements on the new machine in- 


clude a longer wire, three presses, and bigger double 
set of calendar stacks. Two Bird rotary screens are 
used, mounted at the head of the wire. There are two 
Nash pumps on suction boxes and suction roll, permit- 
ting a close water control. Patented water-tight bear- 
ings are used on the wet end. The Alemite system of 
greasing has also been provided. 

Two new Jordans have been installed with the new 
machine. One of these, with triplex bronze filling, 
should, according to Mr. Fitch, enable the Cascade mill 
to turn out, with the new paper machine, a stronger 
sheet that will be highly suitable for envelopes. The 
envelope business is expected to receive a strong bid 
from the Cascade plant. 

Stock is fed to the machine directly from the Jordan. 


~ 








Superintendent Fitch Makes a Few Comments on Cascade’s 
Paper While V. E. Pugh Takes Notes 
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The No. 1 Machine at Cascade Has Had to Work Many Sundays to Keep Current With Orders 


Another Jordan at the head of the machine enables 
the operators to change stock in one minute, and the 
arangement is expected to greatly decrease variation. 
The two new Jordans are installed, one before the 
machine chest and one before the flow box. 


Extensive changes also had to be made in the other 
departments of the Cascade mill, all looking to more 


efficient production, lower costs and better product. 
Some of these changes will still be on the program when 
the new machine goes into production some time in 
September. 

One of the principal improvements is being made in 
the beater room. There were originally four beaters 


and four washers. A three-cylinder washer with flat 
screens is almost ready to begin operations. A capacity 
of thirty-five tons daily is expected from this new 
washer, whereas with four washers in the old installa- 
tion, only twenty tons a day could be washed. In addi- 
tional to increased capacity, the new washer requires far 
less power and makes a great water saving. A pneu- 
matic save-all on the washer makes a great saving in 
fiber. On the old washer the water was all discharged 
to the sewer, adding to stream pollution, but with the 
new washer, the black water goes to the save-all and then 


back to stock. 
Rebuilding Beaters 


Three of the beaters have already been rebuilt to 
give greater capacity, and a fourth is on the program 
for improvement. The completed plans will provide 
eight beaters. No space is being added to the beater 
room, as the new type of washer takes up but very little 
space, only 27 by 18 feet. 

€ magazine conversion is taken care of by two 
beater-type cookers using steam under pressure. 


To care for the new capacity of forty-five tons of 
paper daily, improvements are also being made in the 
finishing room. A stack of super-calendars are now 
on the way and will be installed. There are now four 
cutters in the plant, but five more will be installed. 

Additional power required by the enlarged mill is 


provided by the installation of a new 900-horsepower 
boiler. A new stack, 200 by 10 feet was built. In ad- 
dition, three new transformers, and a new enone’ 
room and switchboard were installed. 

All this machinery is as nothing without the men 
of the organization behind it. 

The general management of the Cascade mill is 
under the direction of Arthur N. Drips. He joined the 
company in July, 1919, shortly after returning from the 
war where he had served in the Engineer’s Corps. His 
first connection with the mill was in the cost depart- 
ment, but in 1922 he was put in charge of the office 











C. G. Garrett, Paper Machine Erecting Engineer, Looks Over 
the Calendar Stacks on the New Machine 


and purchasing department, and in 1923 he was made 
general manager of the mill. During the present year 
he was elected secretary of the company. 

Mr. Drips has a splendid teammate in James I Fitch, 
a practical man who has learned and lived paper from 
the ground up, and, concerning whom, no more fitting 
description can be made than to say that he knows how 
to make paper. 

Mr. Fitch served his apprenticeship in England, back 
there where they give you credit for knowing nothing 
until you have served your seven years. He served 
eleven years in all in England, part of the time with 
the Lloyd’s mill. In 1904 he came to the United States. 
From 1908 to 1916 hé worked at the San Rafael Mills 
at Mexico City, Mexico, until the revolution lent such 
encouragement to the bandits and lawless element that 
life became too warm. Kalamazoo claimed him next 
to serve with the mills now known as the Allied Paper 
Mills. 

In the latter part of 1920 he accepted an offer as 
superintendent of the paper mill at Cascade, and in 
October, 1926, he was made general superintendent in 
charge of production. 


Train Own Men 


Between them, Mr. Drips and Mr. Fitch have worked 
out a plan for training and keeping personnel. They 
believe in the adage that it is difficult to “teach an old 
dog new tricks.” That is why the men on the machines 
are young. The Cascade company believes in training 
its own help in its own methods, and young men are 
needed with a policy like that. 

The Cascade mill has been built with quality as a 
motto, and to get that quality it believes that the men 
must be amenable to the methods which the executive 
staff has found best. Mr. Fitcher states that when he 
came to the Coast he found that the demand for quality 
was very high. “What we could sell in Kalamazoo 
we couldn’t sell here. It wasn’t good enough. We had 
to forget our Eastern methods and tackle this job from 
a new angle. We have to study the ways of the times, 
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keep up with them, and that’s why we like to develop 
our own paper makers rather than bring them in from 
the outside.” 

Production isn’t all there is to‘a mill. The product 
has to find an outlet, and that’s a tremendous job in 
itself, developing a market. To Mr. B. P. Jaggard 
goes the credit for building the market for Cascade 
paper and keeping that one machine turning over with 
but few idle Sundays. 

Mr. Jaggard has been sales manager for the Cascade 
Paper Company for five years. His offices are at San 
Francisco. He graduated from the University of Cali- 
fornia in 1905 and was for fourteen years with the 
Schmidt Lithograph Company at San Francisco as 
chemist and later as purchasing agent, combining super- 
vision of the laboratories and purchasing departments, 
with assistants in each branch. Five years ago he ap. 
proached the Cascade Paper Company on the question 
of sales and was told to get busy as sales manager. It 
has been work for Mr. Jaggard, but it is satisfaction 
to know that your efforts are keeping the wheels turning 
steadily back at the mill. 

Others instrumental in Cascade production are V. E. 
Pugh, in charge of shipping, Donald Myers, cost ac- 
countant, C. P. Cash, formerly with the Crown Willam- 
ette mill at Camas, Washington, now chemist in charge 
of the pulp mill at Cascade, and W. Edwards, night 
superintendent, for twenty-one years with the Tileston 
& Hollingsworth Mills at Boston. 

In connection with the paper mill the Cascade com- 
pany operates an up to date manufacturing plant where 
all kinds of school supplies such as note books, fillers, 
tablets, ruled ream goods and similar items are pro- 


duced. 





The New Finishing Room is Ample for the Increased Production 


The present officers of the Cascade Paper Company 
are Frank S. Baker, president; John Hewitt, vice- 
president; J. T. S. Lyle, treasurer, and Arthur N. 
Drips, secretary and general manager. Others, who, 
with these officers, comprise the board of directors, 
are: W. R. Rust, Henry Hewitt and Joseph Carman. 


All of these men are Tacoma men. 





Douglas Fir Bulletin 
Timber growing and logging practice in the Douglas 
fir region and measures necessary to keep forest land 
productive to produce full timber corps are covered in 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, Bulletin No. 1493, 
recently issued. 
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Kelso Tissue Mill Ready to Finance 
Interest in the pulp and paper industry at Kelso, 
Washington, has increased materially within the past 
thirty days following the announcement that a group 
of Seattle men proposed to establish a small tissue mill 
in that city. 
Mr. Philip Ablan, owner of the West Paper Com- 
y, Seattle, is a leader in the enterprise with Mr. Dan 
J. Albertson, paper mill engineer, Seattle, formerly of 
Kalamazoo, Michigan. Mr. Fred G. Statham, sales 
manager of the West Paper Company, is also taking an 
active part. 
_ It is proposed to incorporate a company under the 
name of Western Paper Mills. Capitalization will be in 
the amount of $500,000, composed of 50,000 shares of 
cumulative preferred eight per cent stock at $10 per 
share, and 100,000 shares of no par value common 


stock. 





Big Crew Busy at Hoquiam 
A crew of approximately 150 men is busy pushing 
construction work on the Grays Harbor Pulp Co. plant 
at Hoquiam, Washington. The pile driving is well ad- 
vanced and rapidly nearing completion with four drivers 
operating a total of twelve shifts. 





Port Townsend Contract Let 

Zellerbach interests have let the contract for the 
building of the big $3,000,000 kraft mill at Port Town- 
send, Washington, to A. Guthrie & Company, Port- 
land. Preliminary work has already been done, test 
piling has been driven, and work started about Sep- 
tember 1. V. D. Simons, consulting engineer for the 
Port Townsend mill, is now on the Coast and is giving 
considerable personal attention to the Port Townsend 
program. 

Conditions point to the making of a record job of 
construction. Pile driving rigs are on the job and it 
is understood that four rigs will be used to push this 
phase of the work to rapid completion. 

The city of Port Townsend, anxious to get the big 
mill located there, got out a big petition signed by 
practically all registered voters, pledging support of 
the $800,000 bond issue necessary to insure the build- 
ing of a 16,000,000-gallon water system to supply the 
proposed mill. A rather dramatic touch was made at 
the bond election on August 18 when 879 citizens 
voted for the prospect and only 5 cast negative votes. 

Engineers are already in the field working on the 
water system which will tap the Big Quilcene river 
about thirty miles from the city. Construction will be- 
gin soon and work is scheduled to be completed within 
a calendar year. 





Colorado Pulp and Paper Company 
Under Receiver 
The Colorado Pulp and Paper Company will con- 
tinue operations under. the receivership of George W. 
Beck, who has been given free reign to put the com- 
pany on its feet. This was decided at a meeting of 
stockholders on August 24, when it was voted to with- 
draw petitions in bankruptcy which had previously been 
filed by former officers and by creditors as well. 
Litigation has been pending for several months over 
the affairs of the company, some of the stockholders 
protesting the methods of management and demanding 
a full accounting and at the same time opposing ef- 
forts to throw the company into bankruptcy. Others 
opposed’ the appointing of a receiver and attempted to 
have the bankruptcy petition granted. 


Most of the difficulties were ironed out at the re- 
cent meeting when both sides agreed to allow a period 
of six months to determine whether the company can 
be operated at a profit. 

At this meeting it was voted to retire $10,000 of 
bonds which matured on June Ist and also to pay all 
interest due on the total bonded indebtedness. For the 
next six months stockholders have agreed not to inter- 
fere in the slightest degree and have voted that there 
will be no meetings of stockholders. 

It is planned to retire an additional $50,000 of bonds 
at the end of that period. If the company finances 
at that time will not permit of this retirement the re- 
ceiver will take steps to sell the business. 

There are still $230,000 of bonds outstanding owned 
or controlled by parties in litigation. These are to be 
retired at the rate of $10,000 a year the whole to be 
retired by 1935. That the company is solvent and 
could be operated at a profit is evidenced by the esti- 
mated assets of $734,000 against liabilities of scarcely 
over $300,000. Bonds of $230,000 make up the great- 
est item of the liabilities. 

Under the operation of the receiver during July the 
company showed a substantial profit and it would seem 
such a condition could be continued. The filing of 
bankruptcy petitions late in July caused a cessation 
of operations after August 3. The August 24 meeting 
provided for reopening on September 6 and for the 
making of necessary repairs during the interim. 

The entire force of workers will be back on the job 
on September 6 under the direction of plant super- 
intendent W. J. Caskins. James Macaskill will serve 
as assistant to the receiver. Prospects are most fa- 
vorable.for a successful continuance of the business. 





May Develop Mill at Raymond 


Prospects of a pulp mill at Raymond, Washington, 
are stirring considerable interest in the Willapa Harbor 
district. J. G. Startup and T. G. Donaca, both of Port- 
land, have been back and forth between Portland and 
Raymond several times in the past few weeks, and it is 
current report that they plan to take over the Hanify 
mill at Raymond, which is now idle, and build a com- 
bination saw mill and pulp mill. When asked regard- 
ing their plans at Raymond the Startup and Donaca 
interests stated only that there was nothing for pub- 
lication at this time. 





P. C. Day Views Western Pulp Operations 


P. C. Day, manager of the gear department of the 
Falk Corporation, accompanied E. C. Myers, Pacific 
Coast manager, on a tour of several pulp and paper 
manufacturing plants on the Pacific Coast during Au- 
gust. Mr. Day was greatly impressed with the possi- 
bilities of development in the West. 





New Company Incorporated 


Articles of incorporation of the Hama Hama Power 
& Paper Company were filed at Olympia, Washington, 
during August. The capitalization is $50,000. Elbert 
M. Chandler, 501 Security Bank Building, Olympia, 
and Horatio C. Flagg are the incorporators. 





Studies White Pine Pulp Possibilities 
J. C. Biles, of the Biles-Coleman Lumber Company, 
of Omak, Washington, is reported to be making a study 
of the possibilities for a pulp mill at Omak. The mill 


draws its logs from a white pine area. 
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Board Merger Chooses Name 


Paraffine-Zellerbach $15,000,000 combine to be known as “Fibreboard Products, Inc.” 





J. D. ZELLERBACH 


Paper Company and The Paraffine Companies, 

Inc.—there came into being on the Pacific Coast 
last month a new pulp, boxboard and fabricating com- 
pany which will have properties of an estimated book 
value of approximately $15,000,000 and which will be 
one of the largest companies in its field in the United 
States. 

J. D. Zellerbach, president of the National Paper 
Products Company, a subsidiary of the Zellerbach Pa- 
per Company, is president of the new firm. H. D. 
Patterson, general manager of the board and paper 
division of The Paraffine Companies,,Inc., is to be 
vice-president and general manager. 

Selection of a suitable name for the consolidated 
companies required some thought, but President Zeller- 
bach announced on September 1 that “FIBREBOARD 
PRODUCTS, Inc.” had been decided upon and would 
be used unless something unforeseen occurred to pre- 
vent it. 

The new company will start doing business under 
the new name on November 1, 1927. It is probable 
that offices will be established in the new Russ build- 
ing, San Francisco’s new 31-story skyscraper, which 
opened on September 1, but this point has not been 
decided. 

The new company takes over the board and box 
business of the two parent concerns and eliminates the 
competition which has existed between them in the 
past. Among Pacific Coast paper box people, it was 


| cas two giant parent concerns—the Zellerbach 





believed that the merger would have a stabilizing ef. 
fect on price conditions in their industry. 

Enormous savings are anticipated from elimination 
of duplication and competitive manufacturing and 
sales costs and it was indicated that this situation should 
be reflected in the earnings of the new company. 

Zellerbach and Paraffine, it is said, enter the com. 
bination on a equal basis and will absorb all the stock 
of the new corporation without any public financing. 
For some weeks rumors of the deal sent stocks of the 
two older companies upwards on the San Francisco 
exchange. Both reached new “highs”, Zellerbach 
touching $36 and Paraffine $68. 

A score or more plants operated by the two major 
companies up and down the Pacific Coast are included 
in the merger. These plants are engaged in the manu- 
facture of pulp, all grades of box board, the fabrica- 
tion of corrugated and solid fibre shipping cases, fold- 
ing and set-up boxes, cartons, oyster and ice cream 
pails, paper tubes and cans. 

Zellerbach’s contribution to the merger represents 
between 15 and 20 per cent of its $34,000,000 business, 
most of it functioning as the National Paper Products 
Co. Paraffine puts into the new company a large pro- 
portion of its interests, although the total is consider- 
ably less than half its business. Paraffine will main- 
tain its big roofing, floor covering and paint plants at 
Emeryville. Schumacher Wall Board, a Paraffine sub- 
sidiary, is not included. 

The new company will employ about 2,500 persons 
and produce approximately 560 tons of board of vari- 
ous grades daily. The concern will be one of the larg- 
est in its field in the United States. 

The specific plants which will be included comprise: 
Paraffine Companies’ paper and board mills at Port 





H. D. PATTERSON 
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Angeles and Sumner, Washington; Antioch and Ver- 
non, California; its binder board mill at Vernon and 
its converting or fabricating plants in San Francisco, 
Vernon and Sumner; its paper collecting and sorting 
plants at Los Angeles, Long Beach and San Diego. Na- 
tional Paper Products’ paper and board mills at Stock- 
ton and its converting plants at the latter place and 
in San Francisco and Southgate, California, and in the 
Hawaiian Islands. 

It is also to include the paper sorting plants of the 
Independent Paper Stock Company at various points 
in Northern California, Oregon and Washington, which 
company is now a subsidiary of the Paraffine Compan- 
ies, Inc., and the National Paper Products Company. 

The National Paper Products Company will continue 
in existence to operate its plant at Carthage, N. Y., its 
towel plant at San Francisco, and its chemical plant 
at Los Angeles. The board and box container division 
of National Paper Products Company goes into Fibre- 
board Products, Inc., as do also the same departments 
of the Paraffine Companies, Inc. National Paper Prod- 
ucts Company salesmen of the companies named above 
will continue their present connections. 

The National Paper Products Company will build 
and complete the big new kraft mill at Port Townsend, 
construction on which began about September 1. Zel- 
lerbach central offices at San Francisco reported on 


September 1 that the future of the Port Townsend 
mill, upon completion, had not yet been decided upon. 

Employees of the two companies will be taken care 
of in the merger, President Zellerbach announced. 
Where the both companies have separate sales offices, 
as in Seattle, Los Angeles and other cities, the offices 
will be consolidated. 

“The merger will cut down overhead all along the 
line,” President Zellerbach said. “It will reduce sales 
expense, manufacturing and shipping costs and make 
for economies in many places. 

“One big saving will be in the designating of cer- 
tain mills to make certain products, instead of having 
all the mills make all the items manufactured. The 
saving in shipping charges will come when we no longer 
have to ship to districts served by our former com- 
petitor’s plants. These districts will be served by the 
plants nearest at hand.” 

Application will be made in Delaware for incorpora- 
tion of the company, which will have a capitalization 
of 300,000 shares of preferred stock of $100 per value 
and 410,000 shares of no par common. 

Soon after the announcement of the Zellerbach- 
Paraffine merger, it was rumored in the San Francisco 
financial district that Parafine might ultimately develop 
into a holding company, interested only in the man- 
agement of its subsidiary companies. 





Paraffine Statement 
N®. profits of $2,183,508.34 were made by The 


Paraffine Companies, Inc., during the fiscal 

year ending June 30, 1927, according to the bal- 
ance sheet, as of that date, made public following the 
annual stockholders meeting, August 10. The year was 
the best in the company’s history, bettering the record 
figure of $1,930,129 established a year previously. 

R. S. Shainwald, vice-president and general manager, 
in his annual letter to the stockholders, said the year 
just closed was considered normal, with business main- 
taining its volume. Despite keener competition, he 
pointed out, the company increased its net profit 11% 
over the previous year. 


Reveals Record Year 


Stockholders left the meeting greatly pleased, for 
some of them were holders of the securities when the 
quotation was little more than nothing per share. 

At the meeting, Herman Phleger, San Francisco at- 
torney, was elected director to fill the vacancy created 
by the death of W. I. Brobeck. 

Paraffine, during the year, retired its preferred stock 
and called all but $615,000 of first mortgage bonds. 
Through this action, it eliminated $196,289 in fixed 
charges yearly. The outstanding bonds are callable 
in 1942 and the interest charges are small enough to 
permit their retention in the structure. 


ANNUAL STATEMENT OF THE PARAFFINE COMPANIES, INC. 
Balance Sheet June 30, 1927 


Outstanding 444,458 Shares 
*Surplus __ 4,880,553.36 


ASSETS 
Current Assets: 
Inventories, at cost or market, whichever 
lower » 
Notes and accounts receivable (less re- 
serve) 2,614,716.87 
Cash 429,785.06 


$4,047,067.88 








$ 7,091,569.81 
Capital Assets: 
Land and buildings 
Machinery and equip 
Construction work in progress 





$4,278,440.35 
9,131,760.77 
298,250.69 





$13,708,451.81 
Less—Reserve for depreciati 5,771,163.24 





$7,937,288.57 
Patents, trade-marks and goodwill 166,650.53 
Investments in stocks of other companies 392,053.00 


Deferred Charges: 
Bond discount oe $ 39,236.74 
Prepaid insurance and miscellaneous. 320,763.31 


8,495,992.10 





360,000.05 


$15,947,561.96 
LIABILITIES 
Current Liabilities: 
Accounts payable 
Provision for Federal income tax 


6% First Mortgage Sinking Fund Bonds 
Reserves: 


For roofing guarantees, etc 

Capital and Surplus: 
% Cumulative Preferred Stock: 

Authorized and unissued, 60,000 


shares 
*Common Stock without par value: 
Authorized 700,000 Shares 


$734,680.25 
304,000.00 
——————— ._ 1,03 8,680.25 
615,000.00 


177,616.55 





$6,000,000.00 





9,235,711.80 





14,116,265.16 


*After giving effect to the 20 per cent 
stock dividend declared June 21, 1927, 
payable August 1, 1927, to Stockhold- 
ers of record as of July 1, 1927. 
San Francisco, Calif. 
August 5, 1927. 
Consolidated Income Account 
Year Ended June 30, 1927 
Profit from operations after deducting all expenses, 
Interest and depreciation 
ss: 
Provision for Federal income tax 


$15,947,561.96 


T. NOEL BLAND, 
Comptroller. 


$2,487,508.34 
304,000.00 





Deduct: $2,183,508.34 
Dividends declared on Preferred Stock: 
No. 35—Sept. 27, 1926 
Dividends declared on Common Stock: 
No. 13—Sept. 27, 1926 $242,925.00 
No. 14—Dec. 27, 1926. 242,940.00 
No. 15—Mar. 27, 1927. 275,496.00 
No. 16—June 27, 1927.. 277,786.50 
2 1,039,147.50 
Sn 1,045,596.25 


$1,137,912.09 





Net Addition to Surplus for Year. 
Add: 
Siirplus at June 30, 1926 


Deduct: $6,729,888.87 
P i and Pp etc., on Pre- 

ferred Stock and 742% Bonds retired $ 310,050.21 

Stock Dividend, payable August 1, 1927 1,539,285.30 


5,591,976.78 








1,849,335.51 
Surplus as per Balance Sheet 





$4,880,553.36 
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UR first paper mill was built at Philadelphia in 
OC _1690, and made paper from rags. As late as the 
year 1810, while we had 200 mills, they made 
but 3000 tons of paper per year, of which 500 tons was 
newsprint. 
Canada built her first mill in 1880, but the industry 
did not develop largely there until after 1900. 
In fact, wood pulp has been largely developed as a 
paper source since the days of the Civil War, and in 
1869 we find that while the country had 677 mills they 
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Fig. 1—Yearly Consumption of Papers Per Capita in the 
United States 


used only 2000 cords of wood during the entire year. 
So we see that our use and development of wood pulp 
has been during the last 60 years. Progress has been 
phenomenal, and it is a matter of public knowledge that 
wood pulp in some form is now used for the production 
of newsprint, wrapping paper, glassine paper, explosives, 
roofing, clothing, imitation silks (Rayon), wall board, 
car wheels, paints, etc. 

A study of the consumption of papers of different 
kinds in different sections of the country reveals some 
interesting conditions, such as the fact that newsprint is 
consumed in quantities varying with the literacy of the 
population. Also, general paper consumption will vary 
with the volume of industry and its resulting use of 
wrappings and advertising. 

These facts give the West Coast a high consumption 
per capita, due to the high percentage of English-speak- 
ing people and high educational standards. 


Population 


In 1930 we may estimate the population of our conti- 
nent as 140,000,000. This has been a growth in the 
United States from 38,000,000 in 1870, when our wood- 
pulp era may be said to have started, to 75,000,000 in 
1900, when Canada began to contribute pulp, and to 
115,000,000 in 1925, when Newfoundland began its 
larger developments. 

Alaska has reached the day of its development, as has 
British Columbia and our Western States, and this last 
frontier will by 1930 be contributing paper to our conti- 
nental population of 140,000,000. To complete the 
picture of our populations, and therefore our users of 
paper, we must remember that the world looks to us for 
its future supply, and while we will have about 140,000,- 





*Extract from a paper contributed by Oregon Section for presentation at 
the Seattle Meeting. Seattle, Wash., August 29 to 31, 1927, of The 
American Society of Mechanical Engineers, 29 West 39th Street, New York. 
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000 population on this continent the world population 
will be about 1,750,000,000, and we find that our conti. 
nent with 8 per cent of the world’s population is and 
will be using over 50 per cent of its production. (See 
Figs. 1, 2, and 3.) 

While estimates are but guides, at best, it seems logi- 
cal to assume that the other 92 per cent of the world’s 
population, outside of North America, will later on 
demand more papers of all kinds than we can supply. 

The people of the United States are the world’s best 
customers at present, and in 1926 our consumption of 
over 10 million tons of paper products gave us the 
staggering consumption of 175 pounds per capita, while 
of newsprint alone we used 3,500,000 tons in 1926, or 
about 60 pounds per capita. 

But these high consumptions of paper are not general 
throughout the world as we may see by the following 
figures, and while we, as users of all kinds of paper, 
consume about 175 pounds per year per capita in the 
United States, Great Britain uses only about 80 pounds, 
Germany 45, and Russia 5 pounds per capita. 

Fig. 1 shows our increase in annual per capita con- 
sumption of all kinds of paper from 75 pounds in 1900 
to 175 pounds in 1926. An increase in newsprint con- 
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Fig. 2—Curves Showing Production and Consumption of 
Papers in the United States 


sumption from 3 pounds per capita in 1880 to 60 pounds 
in 1926 indicates a growing consumption per capita, and 
we would surely be conservative if we assumed the pres- 
ent rate of consumption for future estimates. 

But what has taken place in the way of production 
during these mad years of climbing consumption? 

The United States staggered along until about 1913 
with a newsprint production equalling her consumption 
and then, with our first realization of wasted forests and 
scarcity of raw material in the East, Canada came to the 
rescue and we find that, while the United States’ pro- 
duction of newsprint has increased from 1,300,000 tons 






















in 1913 to only 1,600,000 tons in 1926, Canada’s pro- 
duction has increased from 300,000 tons in 1913 to 
almost 1,900,000 tons in 1926, and the entire production 
of both countries has practically all been consumed on 
this continent. (See Figs. 1, 2, and 3.) 

Our continental productions of newsprint for Febru- 
ary, 1927, as reported by Trade Associations, confirms 
the figures given above and were as follows: 











Canada 150,773 tons 
U.S.A 121,318 tons 
Newfoundland _. 14,250 tons 
Mexico 1,250 tons 

, Ne 287,591 tons 


A study of the charts, which show population, per 
capita consumption, and production may answer some 
of the questions as to over-production, and we find that 
our difficulty in the future is going to be to keep up to 
consumption, without sacrificing our forests, and our 
final hopes are reforestation and fire protection—sub- 
jects too big to more than mention here. 


Trade Area 


Fig. 4 shows an estimated population, in the Western 
States, for the year 1930 (based upon the increase in 
population from 1900 to 1920), while the shaded area 
shows the territory which is competitive or advantageous 
and reached by either rail or water from pulp and paper 
mills in the Northwest. 


To the population of 17,000,000 in 1930 in the twelve 
States which are the legitimate trade territory of the 
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Fig. 3—Curves Showing Newsprint Production in the United 
States 


Northwest, one must add an estimated population of 
British Columbia and Alaska of 1,000,00, making a 
total of 18,000,000, and Secretary Hoover in a San 
Francisco address predicted that the year 1950 would 
find a population of 30,000,000 west of the Rockies. 

The East Coast is reached by a water freight rate 
which makes it competitive territory, and the Orient 
offers the Northwest the untouched and undeveloped 
hordes comprising half of the world’s population—all 
looking to us for future supply. 

This population in our Western trade territory (18,- 
000,000) gives us an estimated consumption of 1,500,000 
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tons of all kinds of paper in 1930, as against a consump- 
tion of 1,200,000 tons in 1926. 

The West Coast has 41 mills making an annual pro- 
duction of 1,000,000 tons of pulp and 800,000 tons of 
paper and board. 

This means that by 1930, without going either to the 
East Coast or to the Orient, we will be able to sell on 
the West Coast an additional 700,000 tons of paper per 
year, or 2335 tons per day. 

In addition, we have still open, as legitimate markets 
for our products, the Southern and Eastern ports, on 
at least a competitive basis, and the Orient with favor- 


able freights from the Northwest. 
Pulp Wood 


The following figures taken from Government sources 
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Fig. 4—Population and Trade Areas as Estimated for 1930— 
Shaded Area Indicates Territory Which Is Competitive or 
Advantageous 


are essential to an understanding of our caw-macesial 
supply: 

It is estimated that our original stand of merchant- 
able timber was about 5250 billion board feet in the 
United States, of which 2750 billion remains (1250 
billion west of the Rocky Mountains). 

In addition to the above merchantable timber figures 
it is estimated that on the continent we have about 1750 
billion board feet of timber (without using any of the 
waste from the merchantable timber) suitable for pulp. 
This would give us about 2500 million cords, but as 
much is inaccessible, and as it is an estimate only, we 
should not use a figure of over 2000 million cords, and 
a very conservative estimates reduces this amount to as 
low as 1000 million cords. As the United States used 
in 1926 about 10 million cords, we have an apparent 
wood supply for 100 years at our present rate of con- 
sumption, and without considering increased popula- 
tion, increased per capita consumption, or any new use 
or export business. 

We should not, however, feel that wastes can con- 
tinue, and should learn a lesson from our experience in 
the Eastern part of the United States where the one 
time “boundless forests” have almost disappeared. 

A sound reforestation plan is our only safe program. 

The hysterical statements which indicate a boundless 
supply of wood, as well as an attitude which would not 
allow full production to the limit of our ability to con- 
sume, should be avoided. 

Just a word as to our pulp wood supply in the North- 
west, and still leaving out the wastes from merchantable 
stands: 

British Columbia has about 42 million cords, Alaska, 
which may be considered as all pulp wood, about 100 


(Turn to page 31) 
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Bates Bag Offers 3,000,000 Issue 

The Bates Valve Bag Corporation, on August 31, an- 
nounced a $3,000,000 issue of 15-year sinking fund 6 
per cent gold debentures for the purpose of providing 
funds to be used in part payment for the assets of 
the predecessor company and for additional working 
capital and general corporate purposes. From original 
investments totaling $410,000, the business has expand- 
ed, largely through reinvestment of earnings, into a 
business now having assets in excess of $8,000,000. The 
Corporation is the world’s largest manufacturer of 
paper valve bags. 

The majority ownership of the business, which has 
been held by the Bates family since organization in 
1901, will be continued. 

Growth of the heavy paper bag business, as evidenced 
by the Bates Corporation, has been almost phenomenal 
in recent years. In 1925, Bates sold 39,000,000 multi- 
wall bags, in 1926, it sold 93,000,000 bags, and for the 
eight months up to August 22, 1927, it sold 94,125,000 
bags. 

Gross sales and net earnings for the past four years 
are: 


Sales* Net Earnings 
FS eee eee $6,202,055 $1,156,327 
ee rere beens 3,460,857 609,659 
| a aeenEseene) 326,666 
EE RNase ee 1,190,332 316,483 


*Including rentals and royalties. 


The company’s Pacific Coast plant is located at Los 
Angeles. 





Astoria Abandons Well Water Plan 

The Northwestern Pulp & Paper Company has defi- 
nitely abandoned the plan for supplying water for its 
projected development at Astoria from wells, B. T. 
McBain, manager, has informed O. A. Kratz, city 
manager of Astoria. 

After investigating the feasibility of a well water 
supply, the company has decided to permit the city 
to furnish the water by constructing a water system 
from Youngs river falls to Astoria. 

Plans for this system have been drawn and bids on 
the construction of the main pipeline were opened 
last spring, but award of the contract was delayed while 
the pulp company investigated the well water supply. 

Bids will have to be called anew on the construction. 





More Machinery to Hawleys 

The second consignment of paper mill machinery for 
the Hawley Pulp and Paper Company at Oregon City, 
which is being shipped by boat from the East, was ex- 
pected to reach Portland September 5. The equipment 
will be relayed by electric cars to its final destination. 
The first of the big machinery units, consisting of a car- 
load, arrived by boat late in August. Three carloads 
were expected in the second shipment. Additional 
shipments from the Beloit Iron Works, Beloit, Wiscon- 
sin, are coming by freight late in Stepember, said L. 
Malley, purchasing agent for the company. 


Visitors See Neah Bay Pulp Cutting 

A party of thirty people from Port Angeles, mostly 
composed of the office force of the Washington Pulp 
and Paper Company, were guests of the Straits Pulp- 
wood Company at its Neah Bay camp Sunday, August 
25, on a “sight-seeing” trip. 

After reaching Clallam Bay, 52 miles from Port An- 
geles, by auto, the party boarded the Washington Pulp 
Company’s tug “Diamond Z”, to travel the eighteen 





miles of water between that point and Neah Bay. At 
the latter place, they were greeted by Thorvald Berg 
and Swan Dahlberg, operators of the pulpwood cutting 
company. The hosts took the group to the scene of wood 
cutting operations, via rail and flatcars, and then 
“showed them the town” of Neah Bay. Dinner and 
supper were served at the company’s camp, which js 
set in one of the most beautiful parts of the Olympic 
Peninsula. 





Fisheries Department Warns on Waste 

Intent on preventing pollution of waters within the 
state, the Washington State Department of Fisheries 
and Game is calling to the attention of pulp and paper 
plants, and other industries discharging an industrial 
waste, the provisions of Section 5734, of the Fisheries 
Code, amended by Chapter 299, Laws of 1927. 

This Act relates to the preservation, protection and 
perpetuation of food fishes and shellfish, prohibiting 
the pollution of waters. Skeleton rules adopted by the 
State Board of Health and the State Fisheries board for 
carrying out the provisions of the Act are as follows: 

“All manufacturing and industrial plants proposed for 
establishmtnt on or adjacent to the waters of the state shall 
submit plants and specifications to the State Department of 
Fisheries showing: 

“1. The character and quantities of materials used in the 
manufacturing or industrial processes. 

“2. The character and quantities of waste materials arising 
therefrom which might enter the waters of the state. 

“3. If recovery processes, patented or otherwise, are pro- 
posed for use in connection with the wastes arising from such 
plants, a statement regarding the name of the process, if it has 
any, and the character and probable percentage recovery of 
the wastes should likewise be submitted. 

“4. If such plants are operated only during certain seasons 
of the year, mention should be made thereof.” 





Canadian Newsprint Production Gaining 

According to The News Print Service Bureau’s 
monthly Bulletin No. 115 production in Canada dur- 
ing July, 1927, amounted to 162,564 tons and ship- 
ments to 159,843 tons. Production in the United States 
was 118,929 tons and shipments 119,840 tons, making 
a total United States and Canadian news print produc- 
tion of 281,493 tons and shipments of 279,683 tons. 
During July, 16,876 tons of news print were made in 
Newfoundland and 736 tons in Mexico, so that the 
total North American production for the month 
amounted to 299,105 tons. 

The Canadian mills produced 103,443 tons more in 
the first seven months of 1927 than in 1926, which was 
an increase of 10 per cent. The United States output 
was 90,387 tons or 11 per cent less than for the first 
seven months of 1926, that in Newfoundland 34,145 
tons or 34 per cent more, and in Mexico 1,207 tons or 
17 per cent more, making a total North American in- 
crease of 48,408 tons or 2 per cent. 

During July the Canadian mills operated at 80.5 per 
cent of rated capacity and the United States mills at 
81.5 per cent. Stocks of news print paper at Canadian 
mills totaled 32,282 tons at the end of July and at 
United States mills 27,764 tons, making a combined 
total of 60,046 tons which was equivalent to 4.4 day’s 
average production. 


. 





Swedish Paper Mills Busy 
A marked increase in activity in Swedish paper mills, 
with conditions satisfactory in the market is reported 
from Sweden late in August. The pulp market shows 
no change, with production maintained, while sulphate 
pulp producers are reported as deciding on a uniform 
sales policy for the future. 
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Astoria Ready to Let Contracts 


Contracts on construction and equipment items for 
the Northwestern Pulp & Paper Company’s plant, As- 
toria, Oregon, will be let about the 20th of this month, 
according to B. T. McBain, Portland, in whose office 
300 bids on the 60 different items were opened last 
month. The bids, which included from one to ten on 
each item, were studied and transcripts made. These 
in turn were sent to New York, where they will be 

on at a meeting of members of the syndicate 
who are interested in the project. Herman Kolberg, 
Pacific Coast representative for the concern, is in New 
York to attend the meeting and will be accompanied 
to the Coast by a member of the syndicate, who will 
be authorized to make awards, Mr. McBain said. 





Raymond Pledges Cheap Water 


A definite agreement pledging the city of Raymond, 
Wash., to deliver adequate water under low pressure at 
a rate of two cents per thousand gallons to prospective 
pulp companies which might operate here was signed 
recently by Mayor E. J. Doncaster of Raymond. Under 
the agreement the buyer must take a minimum of half 
the maximum volume arranged for in the installation. 

The letter will remain in force until January 1, 1928, 
up to which time, if a plant is built, the necessary steps 
for securing the water supply will be taken. A survey 
of the water situation is being made at the present time. 

The agreement made by Mayor Doncaster was signed 
at a meeting of the city commission which was attended 
by representatives of interests seeking to utilize the 
Siler mill property of Raymond for a pulp plant. 
Though no announcement has yet been made, the sale 
of the mill to a pulp organization is held almost certain, 
it is announced by Max Schafer, manager of the Ray- 
mond Chamber of Commerce. 





Get Complete Picture, Simons Advises 


“The Pacific Coast has a good outlook for pulp and 
paper industrial development,” states V D. Simons of 
Chicago, pulp and paper mill consulting engineer, upon 
occasion of his latest visit to the Pacific Coast. “My 
advice, however, is to proceed with caution.” 

“There are many things to be considered before 
building—timber, water, power, finances, markets. No 
one of these alone can determine the success of an en- 
terprise. One must get a complete picture of the pro- 
posed development from raw material to marketed 
product. It is unwise to draw the public’s money into 
— where this complete picture has not been 
made. 

“Pulp and paper manufacturing is a highly technical 
process, and success in the business means close watch- 
ing of all the manufacturing steps. Improvements are 
being made rapidly in the industry and competition is 
becoming keener. The result will be that the mill which 
does not operate at highest efficiency will not be able 
to survive.” 

Mr. Simons is consulting engineer for the two 


Zellerbach plants now building at Hoquiam and Port ~ 


Townsend, Washington, and also for the extensive im- 
provement program now being ‘carried out by the 


Hawley Pulp & Paper Company at Oregon City, Ore- 
gon. 





Tompkins Visits Northwest 
Mr. G. I. Tompkins, manager of the Sierra Paper 
Company, Los Angeles, made an August business trip 
through the Northwest, going as far as Vancouver, B. C. 
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Sidney Roofing Adds Equipment 

Important new installations have been made recent- 
ly at the plant of the Sidney Roofing and Paper Com- 
pany, Ltd., Victoria. 

A one-cylinder, 20-dryer paper machine on which 
the company makes felt for its roofing plant, has been 
put in this year. A four-cylinder, 36-dryer paper ma- 
chine on which building papers, boxboard and test- 
board are manufactured has also been installed. A 
four-pocket grinder for the production of mechanical 
pulp has been installed in a new building unit. 

The pulp section will probably not be operating to 
full capacity for about a month although the machin- 
ery is now installed and ready for operation, according 
to R. W. Mayhew, managing director. 





Zellerbach Reappointed to Game Commission 

I. Zellerbach, president of the Zellerbach Paper Co., 
was reappointed by Governor C. C. Young of Cali- 
fornia on September 1 to the California State Fish 
and Game Commission. Mr. Zellerbach resigned as 
chairman and member of the commission, effective 
July 29th, in compliance with a new state law declaring 
all the commission positions vacant at that time. 

Governor Young said Mr. Zellerbach was named to 
the commission again in deference to an almost uni- 
versal demand from sportsmen all over California, who 
have been impressed with his faithful and intelligent 
work toward preserving our fish and game. 





Vegetables Offer New Paper Market 

C. H. Wylie, San Francisco representative of the 
Kalamazoo Parchment Company, reports that demand 
is increasing in the West for his company’s parchment- 
ized kraft paper, a waterproof paper used as crate liner 
for lettuce and other vegetables shipped wet. 

Mr. Wylie is working with San Francisco paper job- 
bers and among shippers to point out the advantages 
of this paper. The paper is manufactured at the com- 
pany’s plant at Kalamazoo, Michigan. 

Approximately 50,000 carloads of lettuce are shipped 
in California annually, Mr. Wylie said recently, and it 
would take 100 cars of the Kalamazoo paper to line all 
the crates used for this product. 





Baker Assists in Columbia Basin Project 

One of the hardest workers in the cause of the 
Columbia Basin project, a move to reclaim a great 
potential agricultural area in central Washington, is 
Frank S. Baker, president of the Cascade Paper Com- 
pany, West Tacoma, Washington. 

Mr. Baker was one of a representative group of prom- 
inent Westerners who waited on President Coolidge 
personally at his vacation haunts in South Dakota. An 
appeal was made to the president for support of the 
measure. The nation’s chief manifested great inter- 
est in the project. 





New Box Company at Longview 
D. G. Wilson of Spokane has established the D. G. 
Wilson Box Company at Longview, Washington. The 
company will manufacture egg crate fillers from board 
obtained from the Pacific Straw Paper and Board Com- 
pany, of Longview. 





The corrugated paper box division of the Illinois- 
Pacific Glass Co., of San Francisco, is expected to be 
located in its new home at Fifteenth and Folsom streets 
early in October. New equipment is being ordered 
from the east. 
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Brubaker Aerial Photo, Portland, Ore. 
Above, an airplane view of Renton. Below, a lumber mill on Lake Washington at Renton. 





Renton Going After Pulp Mills 


TIRRED by the rapidly increasing activity in the 
S pulp and paper industry in the Pacific Northwest, 

the city of Renton, Washington, has launched a 
campaign to awaken pulp and paper interests to the 
advantages which Renton offers the industry. 


Announcement of new pulp and paper mills in Ta- 
coma, Grays Harbor, Port Townsend and other North- 
west cities has induced the city of Renton to take stock 
of its own resources and offer them to the light ‘of the 
investing interests’ eye. 

Renton has all the advantages of a big city without 
actually being within the corporate limits of one. It 
is but twelve miles between the business centers of 
Seattle and Renton. The two are linked with good 
trolley and auto bus service, making all the pleasures 
of city life available to the people in Renton. 


Renton is situated at the southern tip of Lake Wash- . 


ington, a fresh water lake some thirty odd miles long 
which forms the eastern boundary of the city of Seattle. 
Lake Washington is connected with the sea through 
Lake Union and the government locks, and ocean-going 
vessels are at all times coming into both lakes to load 
lumber and other cargo. Deep sea vessels that are tem- 
porarily put out of commission during lulls in shipping 
are usually anchored in the fresh water lakes to clean 
them of marine growth. Lake Washington is known as 
the largest fresh water harbor in the world. 


Ships up to 800 feet long and 32 feet draft can enter 
the government locks, which are second in size only to 
those of Panama canal, at lowest tide and pass from 
salt to fresh water in from five to twenty minutes. 
Wharves in the lakes are free from the destructive 
action of the little teredo borer which causes so much 
damage to salt water piling. 

Renton has a mild climate favorable to industry. 
Average annual rainfall, dating back as far as govern- 
ment records have been kept, is 33 inches. The summer 
temperature averages 62 degrees and the winter tem- 
perature averages 41 degrees. 

The Cedar river, bringing fresh water of excellent 
purity, discharges into Lake Washington at Renton. 
It is sufficiently large to provide practically unlimited 
water for industries at Renton. However, the water 
problem is not one to give much concern, as the whole 
lake is available with a tremendous supply. Discharge 
to tidewater streams for industrial waste can be made 
in the Black river which is not more than a half mile 
distant. 

Three trans-continental railways serve Renton, the 
city being a junction point between Seattle and Tacoma. 

Renton has coal mines at its very door. Fuel of 
excellent quality is readily available from this source. 
Electric power can be had in abundance from the falls 
in nearby mountains, from power lines already 


established. 
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There is an extensive industrial district at the south- 
ern tip of Lake Washington, flanking the Cedar river’s 
mouth, and here are excellent sites for industrial 
enterprises. 

Timber, that all important raw material for pulp 
manufacture, can be routed to Renton from a tre- 
mendous log basin. A huge area of the Western slopes 
of the Cascades can dump its logs with greatest con- 
venience in Lake Washington, and towing rates are low. 
One big lumber mill is now operating at Renton on a 


profitable basis and is in position to provide a quantity 


of waste and a surplus of power. 





How’s Business? 


Seattle 


Bank clearings for August, 1927, show a slight in- 
crease over the same month of last year, the 1927 figure 
of $198,475,588 being, roughly, $1,500,000 in excess of 
1926. Totals for the eight months of 1927 are slightly 
behind those of 1926. 

Building permits show a substantial increase, $3,400,- 
340 in August, 1927, against $2,784,660 for August 
last year. Totals for the first eight months are slightly 
behind those of 1926. 

The Alaskan salmon pack is disappointing. Against 
a 6,663,000 pack in 1926, the 1927 totals, which are 
essentially complete, show a pack of only 3,500,000 
cases. The pack was in general very light in all grades 
and in all districts, being a million cases short of the 
1925 pack and the smallest since 1921. 

Log supplies at the end of August are quoted gener- 
ally fair and normal in the mill districts of Western 
Washington. Prices are steady. Mills are running 
nearly to capacity, but the camps are not so active. 











Portland 


Retail merchants report a satisfactory business for 
August with a volume slightly in excess of what was an- 
ticipated. This condition is felt to be due to a local 
process of stabilization which is operating to reduce 
seasonal depression. Portland’s growing importance as 
a convention city, together with a brisk tourist trade, 
have likewise been factors in aiding the merchants to 
hold their own. 

The outlook for fruit crops is good and a feeling of 
optimism prevails through farming sections. In fact, 
it is predicted that farmers generally will be enabled 
to take up much of the slack occasioned by poor crops 
of previous years and that their buying power will be 
increased. 

Interest rates are lower than they were during June 
and July. Exports are showing healthy trend. Particu- 
larly is this true of wheat, more than 4,500,000 bushels 
valued at $6,209,614 being shipped during August. 

Lumber exports are about on a par with a year ago, 
however, with values remaining firm. Building contin- 
ues active and predictions are made by officials of the 
building division at the city hall that the valuation of 


permits for the year will approximate the $33,000,000 
mark. 


San Francisco 
Bank clearings, always a true barometer of business 
conditions, indicated that “things were picking up” in 
Francisco in August. The clearings of that month 
were $819,943,904, a gain over the August clearings of 
1926, which were $782,163,581. 
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The good news that the August clearings showed a 
healthy gain was received with satisfaction, for until last 
month the clearing house figures for each month were 
steadily less than during 1926. During the first eight 
months of 1927 the total clearings were $6,422,200,601, 
slightly less than the total of $6,524,982,123 for the 
same period of 1926. 

While building permits declined in August, 1927, as 
against the same month of 1926, this was explained by 
the fact that last year considerablec onstruction work 
was started which was finished in 1927. Projects con- 
structed over this period included several new sky- 
scrapers, among them the mammoth Russ Building, 
which was formally opened on September 1. Building 
permit figures showed an increase in the number of 
homes being built. 

Merchandising figures issued in August by the 
Twelfth Federal Reserve Bank showed a decline of 
12.1 per cent in retail trade in July from the estimated 
seasonal amount. July’s retail trade was 3.7 per cent 
less in value than during July, 1926. Sales at whole- 
sale, the Federal Reserve Bank declared, declined by 
more than the usual seasonal amount during July and 
were 7.9 per cent smaller than in July, 1926. The 
wholesale price level was 4.1 per cent lower than last 
year. 


Los Angeles 

Firestone Tire & Rubber Company will spend $6,- 
000,000 on a plant to make $80,000,000 worth of tires 
and tubes annually. Total building permits reached the 
high mark of the year, $11,790,900 for 3,443 permits. 
In August, 1926, 2,906 permits were issued. 

Bank clearings showed a moderate increase, reach- 
ing $718,031,190 as against $697,259,571 for August, 
1926. This makes the highest August mark on record. 

Crude oil production showed little change from July 
with a monthly average of 618,000 barrels a day. 

In the fishing industry the albacore run was very 
short and white meat tuna fish pack is far below 
normal. 

Agriculturists are in good shape with good growing 
conditions and favorable market. Citrus growers are 
finding a good market. The peach growers and canners 
have settled their differences, but the market is weak 
and some have taken severe losses. Cotton picking has 
begun with good return expected. 

Water commerce shows a decided increase in ton- 
nage over August, 1926, although value of cargoes for 
the two months vary little. 


Vancouver, B. C. 


Encouraged by the prospect of easy money on the 
praries this fall and winter and with all the major in- 
dustries functioning on a normal basis, with the single 
exception of fishing, British Columbia business is in 
good shape. 

There are signs of one of the biggest grain crops 
in the Canadian Northwest in history, and, as a good 
price is indicated, British Columbia will, in all proba- 
bility follow along in the tide of prosperity to engulf 
the Dominion during the next few months. British 
Columbia has been called upon to send several thou- 
sand men to the grain fields to assist in the harvest. 

Lumbering, despite relatively unsatisfactory prices 
prevailing, is maintaining its usual production standards. 

A general improvement in business is reflected in 
increased building returns and new projects such as a 
$13,000,000 hydro-electric program being launched at 
Bridge River by the British Columbia Electric Railway. 
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Photo by John D. Cress, Seattle. 


HE United States, tremendous producer of news- 

print that it is, lays claim to far greater fame 

as a consumer of this same product. The rapidly 
increasing per capita consumption called for new sup- 
plies, with the result that Eastern Canada sprung to the 
breach and entered upon a program of newsprint build- 
ing that in a few short years caused that nation to wrest 
from the United States the laurels it held as the world’s 
greatest producer of newsprint. 





Start of the Big Sheet on the Beloit Fourdrinier 
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The New Machine Boosts the Daily Total Newsprint Production at Port Angeles to 270 Tons 


Newsprint From the Pacific 


West Claims Only New United States Development for Several Years 





In contrast with the great strides made by the Cana- 
dian newsprint industry there has been a comparatively 
dormant state in the American industry. With this 
in mind it is interesting to know that the newsprint 
mill of the Washington Pulp and Paper Corporation at 
Port Angeles, Washington, is virtually the only new 
newsprint mill that has been built in the United States 
for some years. Of even greater interest is the fact 
that this Western mill has, since the building of the 
original mill in 1920, added a third machine and prac- 
tically doubled its capacity. 


In 1920 the Zellerbach interests decided that a mill, 
situated at Port Angeles on the Olympic peninsula, 
could profitedly be established to tap the rich pulp 
timber resources of that region. The first unit finding 
a market for its product and the demand favorable 
for further production of newsprint an extension pro- 
gram involving an outlay running into the millions 
was entered upon. It is with this extension that the 
present story concerns itself. 


Increasing the capacity of the Washington Pulp and 
Paper Corporation meant essentially the building of 
a structure to house another wood room, a screen room 
to take care of this additional pulp output, new ma- 
chine room and additional space for finishing and stor- 
age. Other units of the plant such as acid system and 
sulphite production were already of sufficient size to 
take care of the nearly doubled production of news- 
print. 

The expansion unit therefore consists of the new 
234-inch paper machine, a battery of six grinders, 
screens, and equipment for mixing and preparing the 
sulphite and ground wood for the machine. 


The original unit consisted of one long building 
housing in one end a battery of nine grinders, five wet 
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From Oliver Filters to Calendar the 


presses, two deckers and two thickeners, all on the same 
floor. On the floors above in this building are knotters, 
pulp screens and tailing screens. 

Adjoining this room is the beater room with six 
beaters and two Oliver continuous filters as the princi- 
pal equipment. Beyond the beater room is the old 
machine room with its two machines, and beyond the 
machine room the finishing rom where the newsprint 
rolls are wrapped and prepared for shipment. 

This arrangement gave a continuous flow which was 
followed when the extension was made. The new 
building to house the additional equipment was made 
by tearing out the entire length of the wall from 
gtinder room to finishing room and building on an 
addition sufficiently wide to house the new machinery. 

The new building is really a separate unit attached 
to the original building. In appearance the old and 
the new form one building but, as the extension unit 
was built on to the old building and the intervening 
wall subsequently removed, the extension forms really 
a separate unit. The old exterior wall became an in- 
terior wall, and later was removed when construction 
had advanced to a point where it did not interfere with 
the operation of machines number one and number two. 

The construction is typical of the substantial build- 
ings erected for Zellerbach mills, reinforced concrete 
and provided with plenty of windows. 

At this point it should be mentioned that the Wash- 
ington Pulp and Paper Corporation mill occupies a 
peculiar location on a narrow sandspit, well suited to a 
mill. The new addition was built on the seaward side 
of the spit, the waves now washing the beach but a few 
yards from the side of the building. 

Tracing the flow of material through the unit it is 
necessary to begin in the yards at the piles of pulp wood 
or at the wood room. The old grinder room was 
equipped with a Harnischfeger monorail system to de- 
liver pulp wood, in the form of peeled cord wood, to 

e grinders. 

In the extension this monorail system was expanded 
so that now the electric cars traveling on the overhead 
tail may make a complete circuit of both grinder rooms, 


Flow Is In One Continuous Line 


entering or leaving either room from the end near the 
wood yard. The wod is piled on crates or cribs hold- 
ing about one cord each, and these are picked up by a 
special grab device, hoisted a few feet, and carried in 
to be deposited where needed in the grinder rooms. 
Traveling lifts, equipped with a cab in which the opera- 
tor can see all that is going on transport the wood from 
yard to grinder room. An additional man is used to 
operate the grab device. 

In the grinder rooms there are special 3-ton electric 
lifts operating on the same monorail system. These 
lifts are operated from the oor by control cords, per- 
mitting the men in the grinder room to shift the units 
of wood when the cab crane is not immediately avail- 
able for placing the load where wanted. 


The new grinder room is equipped with six right 





The Drive is Westinghouse Sectionalized Electric Type 
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The Port Angeles Mill Draws Its Wood From a Wonderfully Rich Pulp Timber Region 


hand 54-inch by 54-inch three-pocket grinders of the 
latest pattern Foundations are in place for two more 
grinders, permitting ready installation at any time. 

Each grinder is driven by an individual 1000-horse- 
power Westinghouse motor, operating on 2300 volts 
and turning at 240 r.p.m. These are installed in a 
separate room between the old and new grinder rooms, 
the drive shafts going through the wall. 

The new grinder room, as well as the old, is equipped 
with a long hood over the battery of grinders to ex- 
haust the steam Siphonage ventilators, one over each 
grinder, carry the steam to the outside air. 

Between the two grinder rooms the building has 
been erected to a height of three stories. The central 
portion of this building is given over to the different 


screens and other equipment for refining the pulp, the 
stock being pumped to the third floor level and then 
fed by gravity. 

On the third floor level there are three knotters, 
driven by Allis Chalmers individual motors. From 
the knotters the stock flows down one flight to pass 
through three Reed-Spafford type pulp screens. 

From here the pulp drops another level to pass 
through a battery of five deckers. The deckers are 
driven by a single large Westinghouse motor operat- 
ing through a reduction gear, with chain drives to each 
unit. 

On this same level, but at the other end of the 
screen room are three tailing screens. 

As previously stated, no beater equipment was added . 








The Westinghouse Motor Installation for the Grinder Room is a Treat for the Eye of an Engineer 














in the new addition. There are wet presses in the 
original unit to make sufficient pulp lap to put by for 
emergency pulp stores. Proportioning and metering 
systems and consistency regulators are used to control 
the stock flow to the machines. 

The machine room approaches a work of art. The 
room is long and wide and high. There is no wall be- 
tween the old and new machine room now, while on 
the control side of the new machine the wall is nearly 
100 per cent glazed, thus providing excellent light. 

There is plenty of room to work around the machine, 
and, while space is conserved, there is no crowding of 
the equipment. At the wet end are two Jordans, each 
driven by individual Westinghouse motors. There are 
also two large Oliver continuous filters, with a con- 
sistency regulators installed in connection. 

Immediately at the head of the wet end are the 
Bird screens, with the Voith high pressure stock inlet 
next in line, delivering the pulp to the wires. 

The fourdrinier is a Beloit unit removable type, 
while the dryers were supplied by Rice, Barton & 
Fales. Everything is of latest design, and the entire 
unit is built for a production speed that may reach 
1200 feet per minute. Although the first paper was 
not run over the machine until May 2, 1927, the ma- 
chine and crew have so far been “broken in” to bring 
the speed up to between 860 and 900 feet per minute. 


White Water Re-Used 


A close efficiency is obtained by re-circulating the 
white water to the pulp washing units and, according 


to the designing engineers, the loss of fiber discharged 


to sea approaches the irreducible minimum. 

The heating and ventilating system has been devel- 
oped to a point of high efficiency. The Healy-Ruff 
system of vapor exhaustion is constructed with a close- 
fitting hood. The heaters are installed above the ma- 
chine room floor and the air ducts built into the truss 
work in such a way as to make the entire arrangement 
almost unnoticed. 

The machine drive is Westinghouse sectionalized 
type with variable speed control, operating through 
Nuttall gear reduction units. In fact, electrification is 
the keynote throughout the plant, individual motors 
being used to an extent that practically warrants the 
boast, “There isn’t a belt in the mill.” 

The finishing rom is immediately beyond the ma- 
chine room. After rewinding, the rolls are swung to 
this rom to be weighed, wrapped and stenciled for ship- 
ment. The number three machine, this latest addition, 
boost the total Port Angeles newsprint production to 
270 tons daily. 

The original plant of the Washington Pulp and 
Paper Corporation did not provide sufficient power for 
the third newsprint machine. It was therefore neces- 
sary to add one 1,000 horsepower Sterling type boiler 
in the plant at the mill. 

In addition further hydro-electric development was 
made in Glines Canyon on the Elwha river upstream 
from the original hydro-electric plant. A total of 17,- 
500 horsepower developed at-this new dam and a lake 
impounding 47,000 acre feet created and named Lake 
Mills after Mr. E. M. Mills, vice-president of the 
Washington Pulp & Paper Corporation. The dam is 
200 feet high. The development consists of a dam 
and power house, the generating machinery operated 

the remote control system. 

The expansion unit at the Washington plant was 
completed within the calendar year. First piles were 

iven in May, 1926, and the first newsprint was run 
on May 2, 1927. 
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Brubaker Aerial Photo, Portland, Ore. 
The New Dam and Power House at Glines Canyon 


V. D. Simons of Chicago was the consulting en- 
gineer who handled both the original plant at Port 
Angeles and the extension unit. Mr. A. J. Bennett, 
now engineer for all Zellerbach construction, was resi- 
dent engineer at Port Angeles during the period the 
new unit was under construction. 

Chris Kuppler & Sons did the construction work 
for the Washington Pulp and Paper Corporation. This 
firm, composed of four brothers, built both units at 
Port Angeles. In addition they built the fine mill of 
the Rainier Pulp & Paper Company at Shelton, Wash- 
ington, and are now engaged in building the big sul- 
phite mill for the Grays Harbor Pulp Company at 
Hoquiam, Washington, another Zellerbach enterprise. 

Any story of the Washington Pulp & Paper Cor- 
poration is incomplete without mention of Mr. Norman 
Gibbs, resident manager. To guide successfully the 
course of an institution the size of the Washington 
plant, particularly during the extremely busy period of 
new construction, requires real executive ability. 





Northwest’s Future in Pulp 
(Continued from page 23) 
million cords, the United States, west of Rockies, about 
500 million cords, a total of 642 million cords. 

This supply can take care of our entire continental 
consumption on our present basis for 60 years, and 
would be a perpetual supply, if reforested. 

In a study of the economics of our situation we need 
not be frightened by talk of freight rates, cost of wood, 
costs of power, sales costs, etc., because it is after all 
not a question of the cost of any one item which will 
decide the result as to profit and loss but is the sum 
total of costs of the product delivered to the consumer, 
and in this-respect the Northwest stands in a position 
second to none. 

This completes our survey of available wood, possible 
markets and our Northwest’s possible share in the 
industry’s development, and the facts stated indicate 
that we have the opportunity to meet a world need in 
production; that we need not fear overproduction; and 
that we are in an economically sound position, but with 
each individual mill having its own problems to solve. 
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Roy Davison Bats High in the Paper Trade 


Standard Enjoys Annual Picnic 

The annual picnic of the Standard Paper Company, 
Tacoma, was-held this year on Saturday, August 13th, 
at Lake Steilacoom. The picnic is a big affair with the 
Standard employes and this year’s picnic was voted, “the 
best yet.” 

The office was closed up at noon and everybody with 
friends and families went out to start the celebration off 
with a big dinner. President Roy Davison proved to be 
a fine and efficient host and was instrumental in making 
the affair the success it was. The afternoon was given 
over to a program of sports. 

“Skinny” Art Benjamin, with Mrs. H. V. Davies as a 
partner, defended themselves well in a canoe tilting 
contest, but finally succumbed to the superior ability of 
F. A. Wilhelmi, vice president, and Adolph Schantz, 
secretary. The victorious Mr. Wilhelmi declares that 
the other canoes offered no real contest. 





Even if She Didn’t Really Hit Him, Adolph Schantz Was 
Called “Out” at the Plate by the Fair Umpire 








The baseball game was a big feature of the afternoon 
and the team led by Miss “Pinky” Wingard took all the 
honors. President Davison and the other usually sedate 
members of the staff joined in with the younger em. 
ployes to make the game real interesting. The day’s 
program concluded with a dance and every one of the 
hundred persons present voted the picnic a big time. 





O’Keefe Manages Pacific Coast Co. 


Thomas O’Keefe, well-known Pacific Coast Paper 
man, became sales manager of the Pacific Coast Paper 
Company, of San Francisco, on September 1. Mr. 
O’Keefe came to the Pacific Coast company from the 
Sierra Paper Company, of Los Angeles, where he was 
sales manager. For years Mr. O’Keefe was with the 
old J. W. Butler Paper Company and later with the ' 
Butler Paper Company of Chicago. He went to the 
Sierra company as credit manager and later became 
assistant sales manager and later sales manager. 

The position of sales manager at the Pacific Coast 
company is a new position and a broader sales policy 
is expected to be formulated after Mr. O’Keefe takes 
over the work. 





Davis Calls It a Good Summer 


The summer business of 1927 was the best summer 
period since the war at the Pacific Coast Envelope Com- 
pany, San Francisco, according to George R. Davis, 
manager. The company, Mr. Davis said recently, looks 
for quiet summer months with business heavier during 
the rest of the year. 

Mr. Davis returned late in August from a two weeks’ 
business and pleasure trip to southern California. 





Jaggard Reports Business Fair 


B. P. Jaggard, sales manager of the Cascade Paper 
Company, with offices at San Francisco, reports business 
fair after completing a trip over the Western territory. 
Mr. Jaggard recently spent several weeks at the Cascade 
mill at West Tacoma, Washington, where a second paper 
machine has just been installed. 





Blake, Moffitt & Towne Open 
Fine New Sacramento Division 


With the opening on August 27 of their new build- 
ing at 1115 Front Street, Sacramento, California, Blake, 
Moffit & Towne, pioneer wholesale paper dealers began 
doing business in what is perhaps one of the most mod- 
ern and up-to-date structures of its kind. 

The new reinforced concrete building is in the heat 
of the wholesale district. It contains two stories and a 
basement. A spur track serves in front. 

Much thought has been given to the ease and efficient 
handling of the large stocks of papers, paper products 
and twines, which are carried. The first floor is level 
with freight car platforms, facilitating car unloading. 

An ample loading arcade in the basement with a plat: 
form has an area large enough to accomodate the load- 
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ing of four trucks at one time. This loading arcade 
faces the rear street, facilitating the dispatch of trucks 
on deliveries. 


The building is strictly fireproof throughout. All 
windows are of wire plate glass provided with fusible 
lengths making them self-closing in case of fire. This 
is also true of the steel doors and the elevator doors. 


Executive and sales offices on the first floor are light, 
airy and convenient. On the walls of the sales room, 
space has been provided for fine printing specimens, the 
work of the recognized western printers. 

Two large electric freight elevators and a spiral deliv- 
ery chute greatly speed up the handling of merchandise. 


The Sacramento Division of Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
has for several years been under the management of 
E. W. Benson who has had a long connection with the 
frm. He is widely known on the Coast, having repre- 
sented the company even prior to the establishment of 
the Sacramento Division. 


The opening of the new division was celebrated by 
an open house day on Saturday, August 27, at which 
time friends and customers of the house visited and 
inspected the new building and its facilities. The offices 
were especially decorated for the event: 


In addition to Sacramento and San Francisco, where 
the firm was founded in 1885, Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
have divisions located at Los Angeles, Portland, Oak- 
land, Fresno, San Jose, San Diego, Phoenix, Santa 
Rosa, Boise, Idaho and Salem, Oregon. The Tacoma 
Paper & Stationery Company of Tacoma, Washington 
is also affliated with the chain while agencies are estab- 
lished at Stockton, Eureka, Watsonville and San An- 
selmo. 


For many years Blake, Moffitt & Towne have special- 
ized in fruit papers and various fruit packers supplies. 
Such merchandise is sold in considerable volume in this 
section and will be a feature in their warehouse stock. 


In addition, complete lines of fine papers including 
nationally advertised brands of bonds and writing 
papers, book papers, cover papers, ledgers, cardboards, 
and envelopes are carried as well as wrapping papers, 
paper bags, paper boxes and containers, twines -and 
cordage. 


The policy of the Sacramento Division will be to carry 
on hand at all times complete stocks of all the standard 
lines from which deliveries will be made not only to 
Sacramento but to the entire Sacramento valley, and 
the State of Nevada. 
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Blake, Moffitt & Towne’s New Branch at Sacramento 
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“The Evidence Makes a Better Story,” Declares R. J. Gruenberg 


Gruenberg Brings Back the Proof 


“Finest fishing in the world,” declared R. J. Gruen- 
berg, president of the Boxboard Products Company, 
San Francisco, on his return recently from a month’s 
vacation at Coronado, below San Diego, California. 

And the pictures Mr. Gruenberg brought home 
helped him prove his statement about the fishing. The 
accompanying illustration shows the San Franciscan 
with part of one day’s work with the rod and reel. 

On his return Mr. Gruenberg plunged immediately 
into hard work for most of his office staff took vacations 
and left him short handed. 

Mr. Gruenberg went on to Coronado from Del 
Monte, California, where he attended the 1927 con- 
vention of the Pacific Coast Paper Box Manufacturers’ 
Association. 





Caldwell Named Seattle Paper Manager 


J. V. Caldwell has been appointed manager of the 
Seattle Paper Company, Seattle, effective September 1. 
The announcement is made by President B. G. Ewing, 
who is also president of the B. G. Ewing Paper Com- 
pany at Spokane. 

Mr. Caldwell succeeds Mr. R. G. Fraser who died in 
March, 1927. Since the death of Mr. Fraser, Mr. Ewing 
has been spending most of his time at the Seattle house. 
Mr. Caldwell was formerly credit man with the Seattle 
Paper Company and has been first man in the office for 
about ten years. 





Stratford Visiting Eastern Mills 


F. C. Stratford, general sales manager of the Zeller- 
bach Paper Company, left August 17 for a two months’ 
trip through the East, visiting paper mills and com- 
panies. Mr. Stratford was accompanied by his wife. 





More TRADE TALK on Page 38 
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W. H. Thomas Wins 


Golf Honors 

W. H. Thomas, sales 
manager of the board 
and box division ‘of the 
Paraffine Com panies, 
Inc., came home the win- 
ner in a golf tournament 
held at Beresford Coun- 
try Club, August 25, in 
which more than two 
dozen paper box men of 
the San Francisco Bay 
district participated. 
Thomas turned in a net 
score of 79 for the eight- 
een holes. 

The prizes were golf 
balls and they were given 
to the players who fin- 
ished first, ninth and seventeenth. Second prize was 
divided three ways, as three players turned in the ninth- 
best score of 86. These winners were H. J. O’Brien of 
the Fleischhacker Paper Box Co., and Will Kewell and 
J. A. Benedict of the Western Paper Box Co. Hugh 
Peat, secretary of the Pacific Coast Paper Box Manufac- 
turers’ Association, won the third prize, with his sev- 
enteenth-place card of 90. 

Carl R. Schmidt, president of the Pacific Coast Paper 
Box Association and winner of the 1927-28 golf title of 
that organization, turned in a card of 81. At the Del 
Monte convention last June Schmidt and Thomas bat- 
tled it out for first place. 


Winner 


The scores follow: 


Gross. H'd’cp. Net. 
C. C. Cole, Illinois-Pacific Glass Co 20 87 
I. Zellerbach of Zellerbach Paper Co 26 89 
D. H. Patterson of the Paraffine Companies 122 30 92 
J. D. Zellerbach of National Paper Prod- 
ucts Co. 119 
Richard Schmidt of Schmidt Lithograph Co. 115 
W. I. Cole of the Illinois-Pacific Glass Co... 97 
W. D. Heller of The Paraffine Companies 102 
W. H. Thomas of The Paraffine Companies 97 
Carl R. Schmidt of Schmidt Lithograph Co. 98 
Toney Korbell of Raisin and Zaruba 96 
Gus Trost of the Fleischhacker Paper Box 








o. ie 
E. J. Farina of the National Paper Prod- 





ucts Co. 
H. J. O’Brien of Fleischhacker Paper Box 





oO. 

M. Devers of Fleischhacker Paper Box Co. 
Jack Raisin of Raisin & Zaruba 

Will Kewell of Western Paper Box Co 

J. B. Gilman of Gilman-Petterson Paper Co. 
Louis Raisin of Raisin & Zaruba 

Louis Thiebaut of Thiebaut Brothers 

Dave Sahlein of the Boxboard Products Co. 
Ralph York of York-Stern Paper Box Co... 
R. O. Comstock of Charles J. Schmitt Co... 
Hugh Peat, sec. Pac. Coast Paper Box Mfrs. 
125 





ssn. 

Louis Adelstein of Fleischhacker Paper Box 
146 
114 





Co. 
J. A. Benedict of the Western Paper Box Co. 


Win Pineapple Growers for Fibre Boxes 


Use of solid fibre shipping cases in the immense move. 
ment of Hawaiian pineapple to the mainland is increas. 
ing rapidly, according to E. L. Regin, San Francisco, 
western manager of the Kieckhefer Container Company, 
who returned on August 16 from a visit to the mid- 
Pacific islands. 

Mr. Regin is manager of the Kieckhefer Company’s 
San Francisco office and the Oakland, California, and 
Honolulu, T. H. plants. The company also has plants 
in Delair, New Jersey and Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

In 1925 only about ten per cent of the Hawaiian 
pineapple was shipped from the islands in the fibre con- 
tainers. In 1926 the use of fibre shipping boxes was 
about twenty-five per cent. A conservative estimate for 
the season of 1927 indicates that about forty-five per 
cent of the island pack will be sent over in the fibre 
boxes. 

As the packs for the past three years have run between 
eight and nine million cases of pineapples annually, it 
can easily be figured what the sales of fibre cases have 
amounted to. Mr. Regin estimated that about 4,000,000 
fibre cases will be sold to the Hawaiian packers this 

ear. 

The Oakland and Honolulu plants of the company 
are assembling and service establishments. 

The rapid increase in the use of fibre by the Hawaii- 
an packers shows, according to paper box men, that the 
pineapple industry realizes the advantages of this kind 
of container. 





McCrystal Wins Golf Title 


Golfing honors among Southern California paper 
box men this month again went to R. C. McCrystal, 
general superintendent of the Southgate, California, 
plant of the National Paper Products Company. 

In the tournament among the members of the Los 
Angeles Paper Box Manufacturers Association, Mr. 
McCrystal again won possession, for a month, of the 
cup donated by the Hersee Co., paper box manufac- 
turers. Mr. McCrystal’s card showed a gross count 
of 96 for 18 holes. This with 15 handicap, gave him 
a net score of 81. 

Other scores were as follows: 

Gross Net 
Harry Harris, Advance Paper Box Co 86 
Herbert Dunlap, Hollywood Paper Box Co...107 87 
Chas. Ruble, Standard Paper Box Co 
C. S. Rutherford, National Paper Prod. Co_... 
C. W. Hering, Hersee Company 
T. B. Seebaldt, Hersee Company 





Business Better, Says Schooley 


A. L. Schooley, president of the Acme Paper Box 
Company, 44 Spear St., San Francisco, spent part of 
July and August in southern California on a vacation 
trip. Mr. Schooley reported, on his return, that he felt 
the summer slump was about over and that business was 
picking up. 
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Coast Box Business Growing 


It is evident that there are enough paper box plants 
on the Pacific Coast to meet all normal demands for 
this product is a statement made last month in San 
Francisco by H. A. Dickie of New York, assistant gen- 
eral manager of the Paperboard Industries Association 
and secretary of the Label Manufacturers National 
Association. 

Mr. Dickie was in San Francisco in August on his 
first trip West in three years and he declared he noticed 
with pleasure the steady and substantial growth of the 
paper box industry on the coast. 

“Tt has been said,” Mr. Dickie commented, “that 
there are about fifty paper box plants of all kinds on 
the Pacific Coast serving a population of about 6,500,- 
000 persons. If these figures are correct, and con- 
sidering the capacity of many of the plants, the facili- 
ties would seem to be ample for local requirements. 

While on the coast Mr. Dickie called on paper box 
manufacturers explaining the workings of his organi- 
zation. In San Francisco he was the guest of honor, 
on August 19, at a luncheon of the bay district mem- 
bers of the Pacific Coast Paper Box Manufacturers 
Association. 

In a talk at the luncheon Mr. Dickie reported that 
the volume of business in the boxboard and fabrication 
business to date was from seven to ten per cent lower 
than for ‘the first six months last year but that con- 
siderable activity was shown late in July and early in 
August. It was hoped that increased business before 
January 1, 1928, would bring up the average for 1927 
and make it compare favorably with the total for 1926. 

The Paperboard Industries Association, Mr. Dickie 
explained, represents about 65 per cent of the tonnage 
of the fabrication and boxboard industries but desir- 
able members are still being sought to raise this per- 
centage. 

The Label Manufacturers Association, he added, in- 
cludes color printers and lithographers who specialize 
in label work. 

Mr. Dickie is in charge of the Atlantic seaboard work 
for the Paperboard Industries Association and his ad- 
dress is 19 West 44th Street, New York City. George 
R. Browder, 680 South Dearborn Street, Chicago, is 
general manager of the organization. 

Mr. Dickie came West through Chicago, Minneapolis, 
Seattle and Portland. Leaving San Francisco late in 
August he went to Los Angeles, then to Salt Lake, 
Denver, Omaha and back to Chicago. 





Stern Sponsors “Miss Thrifty” 


The unusual task of producing 1,500 copies of ‘‘Miss 
Thrifty”, a life-sized cardboard girl, was completed 
recently by the A. W. Stern Folding Paper Box Co., 515 
ijagan Street, San Francisco, for the Bankers Utilities 

o. 

“Miss Thrifty” is to stand in banks throughout the 
country, holding in her cardboard hand a book-bank 
into which she is always about to drop a coin. 

The Stern Company mounted the job, cut the dies 
and placed the easels on “Miss Thrifty”. The litho- 
gtaphing was done by the Halpin Lithograph Co. of 
San Francisco. 

“Miss Thrifty” is a western girl but most of her work 
is to be done in the east, as few western banks are to 
receive the stands. 

The cardboard girl is so true to life that many visi- 
tors at the Stern office speak to her as she stands just 


inside the office door, according to Miss M. J. Stern, 
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manager of the company. “Miss Thrifty” is 65 inches 
tall. 

The Stern company specializes in die cutting on work 
of this nature and its showrooms are filled with samples 
of all shapes and colors. 





Fall Outlook Good Says Warner 


“Business prospects for fall seem to be very good,” 
states Mr. Frank Warner, sales manager of the Coast 
Carton Company, Seattle. Mr. Warner has made two 
trips to Central and Eastern Washington recently, spend- 
ing several days on each occasion. He has been work- 
ing with the apple growers, assisting in the develop- 
ment of a paper box which may be tried out this year 
as a new merchandising unit for apples. 

“They have a good wheat crop in Eastern Washing- 
ton this year,” Mr. Warner said. “The fruit crop is 
variously estimated at from 100 per cent down to 25 
per cent. Except in a few localities the crop is fair, 
but the prices are very good and will make up for 
any shortage in crop.” 





Inland Paper Box Company Has Model Plant 


The Inland Paper Box Company of Denver which 
was recently moved from 1624 Blake, where it had been 
maintained for twenty years, to 1625-31 Wazzee now has 
one of the most up-to-date plants in the west. Orgin- 
ally built to house the Peters Paper Company the build- 
ing is admirably suited to the needs of the Inland Paper 
Box Company. It is one of the finest manufacturing 
buildings in the city and its location between 16th and 
17th on Wazzee is within a block of the Union Station. 

The entire building is fireproof, of mill construction 
with the latest type automatic sprinkler system. It has 
two electric elevators and a gas heating plant. There 
are five floors and a full basement. The basement has 
a storage capacity of 1,000 tons, making it especially 
adaptable for storing paper. The offices are on the 
first floor. On the first and second floors are located 
twin giant corrugators of the latest type. Here also are 
located the creasers, taping machines, slotters and flat- 
bed printing presses for printing corrugated shipping 
cartons in one, two or three colors. The capacity of 
the plant is 5,000,000 square feet a month. One hun- 
dred and fifty persons are on the payrolls of the con- 
cern. 

The Inland Paper Box Company manufactures all 
kinds of plain and fancy candy boxes and boxes of spe- 
cial design for novelties of every description. Printing 
presses for embossed work and for printing up to three 
colors are included in the equipment. Mr. W. E. Warn- 
icke, president and general manager himself holds many 
of the patents on the box making machinery used. 
Being the only corrugated box manufactuing plant in 
the Intermountain region the company has a rich field 
from which to draw its patronage. 





Carton Company Takes New Name 


J. B. Gilman and C. A. Petterson, two pioneer San 
Francisco paper box and carton men, are associated in 
a new firm, the Gilman-Petterson Carton Company, with 
plant and office at 645-49 Brannan street, manufac- 
turing tea, coffee, butter and other cartons. 

Mr. Gilman is president and general manager of the 
company, Mr. Petterson is vice-president and Lloyd 
Gilman, a son, is secretary and treasurer. 

The Gilman-Petterson Carton Company succeeds the 
Carton Corporation, the Petterson Carton Company 
and the Gilman Carton Company. 
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EQUIPMENT 


Manufacturers of, and dealers in, equipment used by pulp 
and paper mills, board manufacturers, converting plants, 
paper merchants, or any other branch of the industry may 
make their announcements in this department. 
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Morse Designs New Chain 

The Morse Chain Company, Ithaca, N. Y., manu- 
facturer of silent chain drives, has announced an im- 
proved chain with rocker joint. 

The new design, 55-type chain, will run on all 
sprockets, the new link being the same length and 
height as the old. The new joint operates on the 
same principle as the original Morse Rocker Joint. 
The seat pin has been enlarged to give greater bearing 





New 55-Type Morse Chain 


surface and also to make it a stronger transverse mem- 
ber to hold the chain together. 

The rocker pin has been changed in contour, thereby 
giving a better surface of contact with the links. 

The combined joint members give a more nearly 
round hole with reduced clearance, holding the links 
more securely on the pins. A better balanced joint, 
heavier than the old, produces a smoother running 
chain. It is a more rugged chain—the joint pins are 
about eight per cent heavier and the complete chain 
weighs twice the pitch per inch foot. The breaking 
strength is increased about fifty per cent. 

The improved, better balanced joint, with larger 
bearing surfaces and pins more securely held in the 
links, permits increased tension without shortening the 
life of the drive. 

The Morse Chain Company has recently installed 
electric furnaces to insure the more uniform heat treat- 
ing of the parts entering into the chain. 





Second Waldron Machine at Schmidt Litho 


A second paper coating machine which has been in- 
stalled in the plant of the Schmidt Lithograph Com- 
pany, San Francisco, began operation about September 
1. The machine was manufactured by the John Wald- 
ron Corporation, New Brunswick, N. J., and is a dupli- 
cate of the first Waldron coating machine installed at 
the Schmidt plant a few months ago. 

The coating machine is a seven-brush Waldron heavy 
duty, low frame, inclined bed coating machine. The 
machine is built on heavy lines for high class work. The 
operator is able to keep close watch on the paper being 
run because of the low structure and inclined bed. 





L. M. Start Returns From Port Angeles 
L. M. Start, secretary of Rice, Barton & Fales, In- 
corporated, returned to the office of the company at 
Worcester, Mass., late in August, after making a trip to 
Port Angeles, Wash., where the company installed a 
new paper machine at the Washington Pulp & Paper 
Corporation some months ago. 


Nuttall Gears Get Repeat Orders 


In 1922 the R. D. Nuttall Company furnished nine 
reduction gears for the mill of the Washington Pulp 
and Paper Company at Port Angeles, Washington. The 
satisfactory performance of these gear units over the 
intervening five years induced the paper company to 
order nine additional Nuttall gear units when the third 
new machine was added. 

These gear units are of the vertical type with the 
high and low speed shafts offset and parallel in the 
same vertical plane. The high speed shaft is placed 
above the low speed shaft. Two sizes have been fur. 
nished. The PS-20 has a rating of 130 h.p. at 650 r.p.m. 
and the PS-30 which has a rating of 250 h.p. at 550 
r.p.m. 

These gear units are equipped with Nuttall, 744 
degree helix angle, single helical gears, giving great 
gear strength and unusual smoothness of operation. 
The gears are hobbed from 40-50 carbon steel blanks, 
heat treated and hardened. The pinions are cut in- 
tegral with the high speed shaft, and are also heat 
treated and hardened. The bearings throughout these 
reducers are Timken roller bearings. The lubrication 
of all these units is of the splash type. 





Oxwelded Roof Trusses 

Design, development, fabrication and testing of a 
series of oxy-acetylene roof trusses of the Fink type are 
treated in a new book, “Oxwelded Roof Trusses,” just 
issued by the Linde Air Products Company. The author 
is Mr. H. H. Moss, development section, engineering 
department of the company. 

The work begins a program by the Linde Air Prod- 
ucts Company looking towards the practical utilization 
of the oxy-acetylene process in the fabrication of struc- 
tural steel. It makes available to consulting engineers 
engaged in structural and welding work, and to engi- 
neers, superintendents and other officials of steel fabri- 
cating plants, information on the design, fabrication 
procedure, and ultimate strength of a series of 40-foot 
roof trusses. 





Blaw-Knox Purchases Milliken 

The Blaw-Knox Company, with general offices at 
Pittsburgh, Pa., and with plants at Blawnox, Pa., and 
Baltimore, Md., has purchased the Milliken Brothers 
Manufacturing Company, of New York. The consoli- 
dation of the two companies became effective on Sep- 
tember Ist. 

The Milliken Brothers Manufacturing Company was 
originally organized as Milliken Brothers, Inc., in 1857. 
The products of the Milliken Brothers Manufacturing 
Company and Transmission Towers, Radio Towers, and 
Standard Steel Buildings. 





Ross Claims Biggest Heating Units 
Probably the largest heating and ventilating equip- 
ment to go in one unit is that installed by the Ross Engi- 
neering of Canada, Ltd. in the new Gatineau plant of 
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the Canadian International Paper Co., Ltd. Briner 
Economizers were installed in conjunction with White 
‘hoods on all four of these machines which are the larg- 
est now Operating. 





Falk Establishes Portland Office 

Increasing need for representation in the developing 
pulp and paper field of the Pacific Northwest has in- 
duced the Falk Corporaton, Hudson Terminal Building, 
New York, to establish a branch office at Portland, Ore- 
gon, according to Mr. John Jurgensen, of the com- 
any’s engineering department, who is on the Coast. 
The Falk Corporation makes a specialty of reduction 
gears. 





A. H. Cox to Represent Herman Co. 

The Herman Manufacturing Company, Lancaster, 
Ohio, designers and builders of special machinery, have 
secured representation on the Pacific Coast to take care 
of the increasing pulp and paper machinery business. 
It is announced that the A. H. Cox & Co., 1757 First 
Ave. So., Seattle, will be the Northwest representative. 





Longview Plans Operations October 1 

Every effort is being made to get the Longview Fibre 
Company’s $2,500,000 kraft mill into operation by 
October 1. At last reports a construction crew total- 
ing 520 men was pushing the work in all departments, 
and progress made indicated that the goal set as finish- 
ing time would be attained. 

Six experienced paper mill men have arrived in Long- 
view, four of them with their families, to head different 
departments in the mill. They all come from the Thil- 
many Pulp and Paper Company mills at Kaukana, Wis- 
consin. 

These six are Herman F. Hoehne, for the past seven 
years with Thilmany mill as general foreman. He has 
been devoting much of his time to working out the 
new recovery system which is to be employed at the 
Longview plant. Others are Carl Fahlstrom, chemist; 
Julius LaPointe, in recovery department; John Smith, 
Jr., electrical department; Helmut Cruse, digester 
house, and William VanDinter, digester house, and 
Walter Wenzel, digester house. 





Port Angeles Files on Water 

The city of Port Angeles, Washington, has filed on 
150 second feet of the Elwha River. Mayor W. B. Hed- 
rick made a secret trip to the office of the state hy- 
draulic engineer at Olympia during August. It was de- 
clared that the city saw the need of having additional 
water in the near future for industries. 

The filing was taken between the county bridge on 
the Joyce Highway and the original Northwestern 
Power dam, below both power dams of Washington 
Pulp and Paper Corporation. Mayor Hedrick, while 
refusing to discuss the filing at length, said he believed 
the city could bring water into Port Angeles at a cost 
of $200,00 to $250,000. It was his thought that the city 
would be in a position to offer unlimited water for pulp 
and paper industries. It is said that with this filing 
100,000,000 gallons of water daily are available. 





Dixon Company to Handle Rexcell 
The Dixon Company of Denver and Salt Lake City 
has just issued the first broadside announcing the fact 
that the company is to distribute Rexcell folding en- 
amel, the latest addition to the Rexcell line. The Dixon 
Company will be distributors in Colorado and Utah. 


W. S. Dowd Issues Facts Bulletin 

To provide ready answers for oft repeated ques- 
tions W. S. Dowd, vice-president and general manager 
of the Northwestern Pulp & Paper Company, Tacoma, 
has issued a bulletin which provides informative data 
on the pulp and paper manufacturing industry for the 
non-technical reader. 

The bulletin covers the classification of pulp, types 
of wood suitable, construction costs, operating costs, 
and statistical data from the U. S. Department of Com- 
merce and pulp and paper associations. 

The bulletin points out that the West has cheaper 
construction costs, because there is no necessity to pro- 
vide heavy mill type construction used in more rigor- 
ous climates. Operating costs are less by reason of 
cheap wood, mild climate, availability of rail and water 
transportation, ample supplies of excellent water, low 
depreciation on machinery and equipment because of 
climatic conditions. 

Indicating the increasing tendency in the Northwest 
to combine saw mills and pulp mills Mr. Dowd quotes 
from an association statement, “Saw mill waste has 
been used for years in Europe for the production of 
pulp and at some of the Eastern mills in the United 
States, so that this process is not new. 

“Except in the Northwest no new pulp mills are being 
built and old ones in the East and Europe are being 
closed as supplies of wood become exhausted. The 
consumption of pulp continues to increase and will con- 
tinue to do so as new uses for paper develop.” 





No Second Machine at St. Helens 

Reports that a second paper machine was to be in- 
stalled at the plant of the St. Helens Pulp & Paper 
Company, at St. Helens, Oregon, are unfounded, ac- 
cording to statements by officials of the company di- 
rectly to PACIFIC PULP and PAPER INDUSTRY. 

The St. Helens mill, which is operating one kraft 
paper machine, was constructed to permit the addition 
of a second machine, but nothing definite toward the 
installation of the second unit is being considered at 
this time. 

“I have recently discussed the St. Helens mill with 
Mr. Willard P. Hawley, president of the company,” 
Mr. V. D. Simons, consulting engineer of Chicago, 
stated when asked about the St. Helens proposed ex- 
tension. 

“Our engineers are now beginning a thorough study 
of the St. Helens plant from wood to finished product 
with the idea of introducing further economies, but this 
action is not to be interpreted as meaning that a second 
machine is to be installed. That may happen at some 
future time, but there is no immediate prospect of such 
an addition.” 





Kellogg Comments on Alaskan Newsprint 
Royal S. Kellogg of the Newsprint Service Bureau 
sees in Alaska a bright future for the newsprint indus- 
try. Mr. Kellogg, who has just made a trip to south- 
eastern Alaska, was impressed by the growth the ter- 
ritory had made since his previous visit several years 


ago. Mr. Kellogg was at one time with the U. S. For- 
est Service and was stationed for a time in Alaska. 

“There is no question that some day Alaska will have 
a great newsprint industry,” Mr. Kellogg states. “Two 
essentials are required for the upbuilding of the news- 
print industry, namely, cheap pulp timber and econo- 
mically developed water power resources. Alaska has 
both of these so located as to provide advantageous 
manufacturing at many points.” 














MORE TRADE TALK 


C.-W. Plans to Make Tissues 


Crown Willamette Paper Company engineers are 
carrying on a series of experiments at the Camas, 
Washington, plant with a view to manufacturing towels 
and tissues. Decision to enter this field was reached 
as a result of demands of the trade, according to an 
official of the company. Actual manufacture will be- 
gin as soon as processes are perfected, which is expected 
to be accomplished within 60 days. 














F. D. THIELSEN 


B. M. & T. Takes Over Salem House 

Mr. F. D. Thielsen informally took over the duties 
of manager of the Rodgers Paper Company when that 
house became the Salem, Oregon, branch of Blake, 
Moffitt & Towne on August 25. Mr. Thielsen was 
manager of the Rodgers Paper Company under the 
previous regime. Arthur J. Rahn, for a number of 
years salesman for Blake, Moffitt & Towne, with head- 
quarters at Salem, had been appointed sales manager. 

The new branch, occupying a two-story concrete 
building and basement 40x120 feet, is located in the 
new jobbing district, has trackage facilities in front, 
and loading platform’ in the rear. In addition to 
coarse and fine papers a complete line of stationery 


will be stocked. 





Carter, Rice & Co. Issues Portfolio 


“Carter, Rice & Co. has completed and are preparing 
to present to the printing companies having sales pro- 
motion departments, a set of portfolios containing lib- 
eral specimens of the more standard lines of printing 
papers,” C. H. Beckwith, Northwest manager, has an- 
nounced. 

“Portfolios contain liberal samples, 11 by 17, of our 
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lines of book papers, bonds, covers, etc., so that these 
departments may have at hand the actual stock for 
making a dummy, laying out a mailing piece, planning a 
direct mail campaign and similar instances where smal] 
sample books are not adequate. These portfolios do 
not include such miscellaneous items as envelopes, cut 
cards, bristol boards, etc. 

“We believe this fills a distinct need in some of the 
printing offices, and possibly in the creative departments 
of some advertising agencies,” Mr. Beckwith declares, 
“It has required not a little time and expense to assem- 
ble the samples in this way, but if they prove usefyl 
they will be well worth it.” 





Portland Envelope Co. to Operate 


With a capacity of 250,000 envelopes daily, the Port. 
land Envelope Company, financed by western business 
men, planned to begin operations September 15 at 440 
East Morrison Street, Portland. The new factory, which 
has a ground floor capacity of 14,000 square feet and 
which represents an investment of $15,000, will utilize 
about 3,000 pounds of paper a day, which will be pur- 
chased from the Oregon Pulp & Paper Company, 
Salem; Hawley Pulp & Paper Company, Oregon City, 
and the St. Helens Pulp & Paper Company, St. Helens, 
Oregon. In fact, no stocks will be purchased from 
Eastern mills if it is at all possible for supplies to be 
obtained in the West, it was announced. 

Establishment of the envelope company in. Portland, 
which will be the only one in the city manufacturing 
and printing envelopes exclusively, will eliminate time 
lost waiting for shipments, and make for a rapid stock 
turnover, as an outlet for the products, commercial and 
shirt envelopes, will be found in Portland and close-in 
territory. Room for factory expansion has been pro- 
vided should the company extend its selling territory 
along the Pacific Coast and eastward. Starting with a 
force of twenty men and women, the concern expects 
to be employing from forty to fifty persons in the near 
future. 

A. A. McFarlin, formerly associated with eastern en- 
velope concerns, but for the past five years district 
manager for the Rocky Mountain Envelope Company, 
Denver, Colorado, will be manager of the new industry, 
which will have a close working interest with the Denver 
factory. 

“Our company selected Portland after making a thor- 
ough survey of the Pacific Coast,” Mr. McFarlin said. 
“We found that this city possesses many advantages 
over other cities as a factory location, in that it is splen- 
didly located from a distribution standpoint. We can 
market our product advantageously all over the Pacific 
Coast from here, and because of the low steamship rates 
we will be able to compete for trade on the Atlantic 
Coast.” 





Idaho Gets First Wholesale House 


Idaho’s first wholesale paper house was informally 
opened last month by Blake, Moffitt & Towne, Port- 
land paper jobbers, with J. E. Simpson, for twelve 
years representative of the company in the inter-moun- 
tain territory, in charge. The new business is housed 
in a two-story 32x125 feet, frame building, of which 
the ground floor and basement will be utilized. Six 
thousand square feet of tailroad space is available. A 
stock of between $40,000 and $50,000 will be carried. 

“Establishment of the inter-mountain house will 
mean that we can serve the trade in that district more 
economically than heretofore,” said C. W. Mielke, man- 
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ager of the Portland office. The cost of freight ship- 
ments from Portland have in the past operated to make 
prices higher than necessary in Eastern Oregon and 
Idaho. We expect to cover territory between Baker, 
Oregon, on the west, and Twin Falls on the east more 
intensively than we have been doing and have made 
provision to add materially to the stock carried should 
demands justify. We will carry at the Boise branch 
a model stock of fine and coarse paper, as well as a 
full line of stationery.” 





Butler Company Purchases Largest Cutter 

The Butler Paper Company of Denver recently pur- 
chased and installed a latest model 64-inch cutter with 
automatic safety device, capable of cutting any size of 
paper. The machine has speeded up the work at the 
Butler plant considerably. It is noteworthy that this 
large machine requires no more power than the smaller 
ones. 





Glass Agency Moves 
The Glass Sales Agency, paper dealers of Oakland, 
Calif., recently moved their office and warehouse from 
349 Eleventh Street, a few doors down the street to 
325 Eleventh Street. C. E. Glass, head of the firm, re- 
ports that increasing business made it necessary for 
him to seek the larger quarters he is now in. 





Denver Paper Business Flourishing 
The larger paper firms of Denver all report a marked 
upturn of business during August and this is all fields, 
print paper, commercial wrapping paper, boxes and 
the like. Prospects are reported ever better for the 
fall months. 





Hawley Building Portland Warehouse 

Construction on a one-story warehouse 100x200 feet, 
for the Hawley Pulp and Paper Company, Oregon 
City, Oregon, on the north side of East Main Street, 
between Second and Third Streets, Portland, has been 
started and plans call for completion of work about 
November 15. , 

The warehouse is to be of steel construction with 
concrete and wood and, besides providing for storing 
paper, will be used as the distributing point for the 
Hawley Company’s Portland consumers. The estimated 
cost of the building has been placed at $70,000. 





*  Field-Ernst Making “Duo Mailers” 


Satisfactory progress is being made by the Field- 
Ernst Envelope Company of San Francisco in the 
manufacture and selling of its “Duo Mailer” envelope, 
which carries publications or catalogs in the same 
mailing receptacle as first class letters. 

According to Alan D. Field of the Field-Ernst com- 
pany, this firm is probably the only western envelope 
_— manufacturing “Duo Mailers” on the Pacific 
oast 

Mr. Field reports a heavy demand by catalog houses 
and publishers for these mailing pieces. They are 
made of one piece and do not tear easily. Field-Ernst 
have patented their design. 





Spokane Business Looks Bright 
Prospects for good business in the Inland Empire 
appear bright, according to Mr. B. G. Ewing of the B. 
G. Ewing Paper Company, Spokane. 
“The wheat crop is good this year, and that’s what 
counts,” remarked Mr. Ewing. 


Greene Co. Takes Larger Building 

J. C. Greene, founder and head of the Greene Paper 
Company, San Francisco, recently moved his establish- 
ment from 258 Clara St., across the street to his new 
and larger building at 259 Clara St. 

The Greene Paper Company is a wholesale concern, 
dealing in printing and wrapping papers. The com- 
pany was established nearly five years ago and has en- 
joyed a successful existence. 

Mr. Greene for thirteen years was with Blake, Mofhtt 
& Towne and was sales manager when he resigned to 
establish his own company. 





Purchase Overland Envelope Co. 


The Field-Ernst Envelope Company, San Francisco, 
recently purchased the plant and business of the Over- 
land Envelope Company, which has been operating in 
the California metropolis for about two years. 

Alan D. Field, of the Field-Ernst firm, said the equip- 
ment acquired from the Overland plant would enable 
his firm to manufacture a wide range of announcement 
envelopes and give added capacity on standard com- 
mercial envelopes. 

Mr. Field reported that the envelope business gen- 
erally this year was slightly ahead of 1926, to date. 





Embree to See Graphic Arts 

Earl E. Embree, sales manager of Carter, Rice & 
Co., Corporation, Seattle, accompanied by Mrs. Em- 
bree, left August 26 to attend the eighth annual con- 
vention of the International Association of Printing 
House Craftsmen to be held at the Hotel Commodore, 
New York City, September 5-8. The convention is 
being held at the same time as the Fourth Educational 
Graphic Arts Exposition at the Grand Central Palace, 
New York City. Mr. Embree is a delegate represent- 
ing the Seattle Craftsman’s Club. 

After paying a visit to the home office of Carter, 
Rice & Co., Corporation, at Boston and visiting a few 
days with the different paper mills in the East, Mr. and 
Mrs. Embree will sail on the S. S. Leviathan for the 
Paris convention of the American Legion and will 
return in time to be in attendance at the National 
Paper Trade Convention in Chicago, October 3-6. 





Murray to Attend National Meeting 
J. L. Murray, manager of the Mutual Paper Corpora- 
tion, Seattle, will leave for Chicago late in September 
to attend the fall meeting of the National Paper Trades 
Association and the directors’ meeting preceding. The 
association meeting will be held October 3-6. 





L. A. Trade Golf Meet Postponed 
The golf tournament being staged by the Los Angeles 
Paper Trade Association was delayed temporarily in 
August, due to the illness of some of the players, accord- 
ing to J. R. Coffman, secretary of the association. Play 
was resumed on August 31. 





Kelly Likes Great Outdoors 
Mr. J. Arthur Kelly of the Sierra Paper Company, 
Los Angeles, enjoyed an August vacation at Bishop, 
California, where he took advantage of the real out- 
doors, fishing, hunting and all of the other sports the 
mountains offer. 


N. D. Hopkinson Iil 
N. D. Hopkinson, vice-president and manager of 
Blake, Moffitt & Towne, San Francisco, was at home 
under doctor’s orders for a time early in August. 











Exports and Imports Higher 

Exports of paper and paper products from the 
United States during the first six months of 1927 are 
generally higher in volume than for the like period of 
1926, figures released by the United States Department 
of Commerce, Paper Division, reveal. Imports of paper 
and paper products are also generally higher. Total 
imports of paper base stocks show a slight decline, 
attributed to the heavy reduction in incoming ship- 
ments of mechanical ground wood and waste stock. 

Imports of pulp wood increased by 40 per cent, but 
the heavy gain in this line was insufficient to offset de- 
creases of 25 per cent in receipts of mechanical ground 
wood and rags, and 30 per cent and 40 per cent, re- 
spectively, in imports of waste paper and bagging, and 
old rope and similar stock. There was also a slight 
decline in receipts of chemical pulps, imports for this 
period amounting to 427,193 tons of sulphite and 153,- 
814 tons of suphate as against 440,003 tons of the 
former and 157,921 tons of the latter during the first 
half of 1926. 


Exports of paper and paper products from the United States during the 
first six months of 1926 and 1927 








1926 1927 
Class Quantity Value Quantity Value 
Pounds Pounds 
Newsprint ....22,358,725 $1,048,255 14,774,830 $700,251 
Book paper owe Geaeaeee 829,121 ,868,345 682,334 
Cover paper - sidelisaiecakoaaeclaors 671,067 121,005 782,142 137,777 
Grease-proof and water- 
proof paper ee ed 185,750 1,292,259 183,281 
Wrapping paper... 16,723,543 1,169,663 15,910,596 1,143,150 
Surface-coated paper 3,605,079 424,928 3,617,455 443,698 
Tissue and crepe paper. 1,962,782 497,465 2,041,525 473,677 
Toilet paper — . »358,775 295,786 2,620,784 333,604 
Paper towels and ‘napkins - 932,564 134,996 1,134,177 151,488 
Box boards : 24,967,606 706,612 24,553,226 757,300 
Bristols and bristol boards 722,616 92,071 1,091,432 96,724 
Other paper boards and 
strawboards ...18,826,512 980,682 22,414,587 1,261,985 
Sheathing and building 
paper - te ee 233,246 6,634,841 271,660 
Wall boards* 11,422,207 386,786 24,032,313 794,888 
Blotting paper ____. . 1,799,059 226,064 1,695,122 194,349 
Filing folders, index cards, 
and other office forms. 454,101 127,289 563,467 150,868 
0 OE eee 257,932 89,053 311,391 78,365 
Other writing paper... 4,737,225 789,270 5,872,952 931,112 
Paper hangings} —__..._.14,972,572 354,398 15,349,548 341,437 
wueer Gene .................... 5,954,998 526,911 6,503,907 557,882 
Boxes and cartons 9,506,260 677,350 11,389,881 763,325 
Envelopes . 1,316,430 245,351 1,310,289 226,261 
Vulcanized fiber sheets, 
strips, rods and tubes _ 3,059,614 877,030 2,350,785 707,277 
anufacturers of vulcanized 
and indurated fiber 243,643 78,935 279,549 76,404 
Cash-register and adding 
machine paper -...._.. 900,274 94,002 833,712 90,893 
Other paper and paper 
SUDUIIY ° shaninsiasibscchestiiteisthiastas. “Metinavscubiocinicls yh | 2,316,991 
REIN nicks chess ubcahgusmeauar Soneneeetesteeed 13,448,153 _— . 13,866,981 
* Square feet. 
ards. 
+ . - 






Imports of paper and paper products into the United States during the 
first six months of 1926 and 1927 





1926 1927 
Class Quantity Value Quantity Value 
Pounds Pounds 

Standard newsprint* 789,038359,476,831 845,085$62,630,016 
Other printing paper... 8,345,004 422,824 5,175,794 259,244 
Grease-proof and water- 

proof paper 1,180,334 203,688 953,502 156,441 
Kraft wrapping paper 4,593,738 199,721 4,717,503 207,267 
All other wrapping paper 2,971,077 221,694 2,173,792 112,607 
Writing, drawing, bond, 

etc. anne 8807637 398,328 1,443,139 342,806 
Surface-coated | paper <nece, ee 380,230 1,100,741 436,556 

TS _ eee 1,417,575 663,348 1,535,533 879,247 
Pulp boards in rolls ...41,354,783 1,006,145 31,411,341 763,958 
Other paper boards, n.e.s. Ck | eee 485,589 
Cigarette paper, books 

and covers ns .... 3,920,241 1,033,493 8,188,363 2,486,925 
Hanging paper - ... 1,725,597 310,898 1,511,495 364,612 

‘aper boxes . 1,029,163 483,111 1,168,672 659,613 
Pulp or papier- mache and 

manufacturers of, n.e.s. 1,073,083 191,976 1,023,669 181,503 
Duplex decalcomania ___.. 365,302 90,468 375,810 82,963 
All other paper and 

I IID acicisictinite >: csidndcersemmaiaons ek, on ee 1,553,626 

Total . 67,147,135 .. - 71,602,973 





* Long tons of 2,240 pounds. 
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Imports of paper base stocks into the United States during the first six 
months of — and 1927 
926 





1927 
Class ee, Value Quantity Value 
Pulp wood: 
Rough cords 100,936 + $902,452 125,285 $1,055,389 
Peeled do 474,340 4,608,367 681,345 6,732,956 
Rossed do 28,504 327,151 30,056 391,300 
Mechanical ground 
woo tons* 119,427 3,507,577 98,925 2,880,571 
Sulphite pulp: 
Unbleached do 292,933 17,112,930 270,838 15,620,161 
Bleached do 147,070 11,978,508 156,355 12,337,911 
Sulphate pulp: 
Unbleached do 150,187 9,596,304 145,999 9,216,359 
Bleached ; do 7,734 516,457 7,818 521,148 
Other pulp do 1,107 66,387 996 86,113 
Rags for paper stock do 110,926 5,728,505 87,349 4,206,503 
— bagging, paper, 
do 28,158 1,334,108 19,556 597,822 
old ‘a and other paper 
stock do 20,646 1,851,704 12,508 962,997 
eS 
Total 57,530,450 54,609,230 


* Long ton of 2,240 pounds. 





July Pulp and Paper Production Statistics 

The July produtcion of paper in the United States, 
as reported by identical mills to the American Paper & 
Pulp Association and cooperating organizations, 
showed a decrease of 9% as compared with the June 
production (following a 3% increase in June over May), 
according to the Association’ s Monthly Statistical 
Summary of Pulp and Paper Industry. All grades 
showed a decrease in production as compared with June. 


The Summary is prepared by the American Paper & 
Pulp Association as the central organization of the 
paper industry, in cooperation with the Binders’ Board 
Manufacturers’ Association, Converting Paper Mills 
Association, Cover Paper Association, Newsprint Serv- 
ice Bureau, Wrapping Paper Manufacturers’ Service 
Bureau, Writing Paper Manufacturers’ Association and 
Paperboard Industries Association. 


The figures for July for same mills as reported in 
June are: 


. 

oa “ 
° § a 2 o cS m7 
Grade ° £§ ry § oe 
—2 2h Eb 4 ob 
= ~ aw YUe 
sz siS £3 Sy 
Ze AZ AZ AWZ 
Newsprint 71 118,929 119,840 27,764 
Book 63 84,615 84,672 52,431 
Paperboard 115 175,586 179,549 48,784 
Wrapping 74 48,515 47,021 43,951 
Bag 23 12,389 11,245 9,126 
Fine 74 26,688 28,570 39,041 
Tissue 49 12,309 12,411 15,931 
Hanging 9 4,734 4.686 1,333 
Felts 13 8,972 9,253 2.315 
Other grades 60 20,722 21,577 18,753 








Total—all grades 


513,459 


518,824 259,429 


During the same period, domestic wood pulp produc- 
tion decreased 12%, this decrease being distributed 
over all grades. The July totals (mills identical with 
those reporting in June) as reported by the American 
Paper & Pulp Association, are as follows: 





Ws 
S § a wo g ® c < a 

Grade o 8 § 5 § 6 62 6 

o, Sh sh ER OO 

E= Uy, te aw Yue 

Ee a ao 2,2 Sc 

aa 6 |6&he yo A uz nwZz 

Groundwood Pulp 88 70,409 81,249 1,706 142,217 
Sulphite News Grade 38 37,602 35,572 2,649 8,861 
Sulphite Bleached 22 21,036 19,418 1,595 2,990 
Sulphite Easy BI. 7 3,554 3,061 36 1,454 
Sulphite Mitscherlich 6 5,903 5,335 508 96 
Sulphate Pulp 10 15,967 14,714 1,139 3,452 
Soda Pulp 11 15,372 10,571 4,404 2,775 
Other than Wood Pulp 2 60 32 ot 111 
Total—all grades - 169,903 169,952 12,037 162,356 


Sept. 2, 1927. 
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Standard 


Falk Herringbone Gear Speed Reducers and 
Falk Flexible Couplings 


—ready for immediate delivery. 


Suitable for=— Sectional Drives Agitators Conveyors 
Vacuum Pumps _ Vibrating Screens __ Elevators, Etc. 


There is no drive that is so durable, quiet and efficient. 
A number of these units are installed in Washington’ 
Pulp & Paper Company’s mill described in this pub- 
lication. 


The FALK CORPORATION, Milwaukee, Wis. 


COAST REPRESENTATIVES: 
E. C. MYERS, 320 Rialto Bldg., San Francisco, Calif. JOHN JURGENSEN, Terminal Sales Bidg., Portland, Ore. 























































































TOM G. TAYLOR 


Taylor Specializing in Pulp Finance 

With one successful mill operating, one almost ready 
to go into production, and a third to be under con- 
struction soon, the Tom G. Taylor Company points to 
its record of financing with some pride. 

“We are the only organization specializing exclusive- 
ly in pulp and paper financing,” declares Tom G. Tay- 
lor, president of the company. “We believe that the 
Pacific Coast is just coming into its rightful own as a 
pulp and paper producing center of the world. Fur- 
ther, we are inclined to favor the co-ordination of the 
wood using industries and believe that the happy com- 
bination is a saw mill and pulp mill. 

“We have taken pains to see that the enterprises which 
we have undertaken to finance have no ear marks of 
promotion. The Western industry must be founded on 
a sound basis if it is to endure.” 


The Tom G. Taylor Company financed the St. Hel- 
ens Pulp & Paper Company which has been operating 
a kraft mill at St. Helens, Oregon, since the first of the 
present year. Willard P. Hawley, president of the old 
established Hawley Pulp & Paper Company at Oregon 
City, Oregon, is also president of the St. Helens com- 
pany. Capitalization of the St. Helens mill is $2,500,- 
000. 

The Tumwater Paper Mills, capitalized at $700,000, 
is the second mill to be financed by the Taylor organ- 
ization. Headed by T. Osmund, for many years with 
the mills at Oregon City, this mill will begin the pro- 
duction of paper about October 1. The Tumwater mill 
has been erected under the careful supervision of Mr. 
L. A. DeGuere, consulting pulp and paper mill en- 
gineer. 

The third pulp and paper enterprise to be financed 
by the Taylor organization is The Shaffer Box Com- 
pany at Tacoma, Washington. 

“I believe this is a favorable combination,” Mr. Tay- 
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lor states. “The Shaffer Box Company cuts hemlock 
and spruce exclusively and the waste and poorer grades 
will be diverted to the pulp mill. The saw mill and 
pulp mill in this case should ‘dovetail nicely. 

“We are already far ahead of our schedule in finance. 
ing the Shaffer mill and I believe the mill will be in 
operation within eight months. To cover costs of the 
pulp mill the Shaffer Box Company is increasing its 
capitalization to $900,000, made up of preferred stock, 
with 12,000 shares of no par value common stock. 

“Other cities got the start on Tacoma in the matter 
of encouraging the pulp industry, but, with the an. 
nouncement of the Union Bag & Paper corporation to 
build a $5,000,000 mill at Tacoma, the total pulp and 
paper development at Tacoma is raised to $7,000,000 
and Tacoma, with its many natural advantages, comes 
prominently into the limelight as a pulp center and peo. 
ple of the Northwest are more appreciative of the op. 
portunities existing at their very door.” 

The Tom G. Taylor Company has offices in both 


Tacoma and Portland. 





Inland Empire Considers Extension 

The Inland Empire Paper Company at Millwood, 
Washington, near Spokane, has under consideration a 
hydro-electric development totaling 13,000 horsepower. 
In connection with this development, which would add 
eighty per cent to the Inland Empire Company’s ca- 
pacity, it was reported that a new 75-ton paper machine 
would be built. 

“Our trustees have not decided anything on this 
matter and probably will not for some time yet,” states 
Mr. Waldo Rosebush, treasurer, in commenting on the 
announcement. 

During the past five years the company has bought 
river lands and easements so that now it has available 
four different dam sites, with several methods of de- 
velopment open. According to Mr. Rosebush the net 
effective head gained in all plans under consideration, 
or combinations of them under the least favorable cir- 
cumstances, is approximately eighty feet. The net prim- 
ary horsepower under the same conditions is about 13,- 
000. 

“Inasmuch as this power should all be used by the 
mill,” Mr. Rosebush states further, “thereby increas- 
ing its production about 80 per cent, there are many 
questions which enter into this: The character of the 
market and its effect on the growth of the industry; the 
matter of competition from other districts which many 
have greater advantages; the trend in taxation; the 
attitude and policy of the railroads as to the upbuild- 
ing of the territory; the freight rates applicable; the 
location and stability of the supply of raw materials and 
the attitude of the community toward the develop- 
ment.” 





Scotia Pulp Mill Being Considered 


Further reports indicate that the Pacific Lumber Com- 
pany is still studying the possibilities of a pulp mill at 
Scotia, California, near Eureka. Late information from 
the company’s office at Scotia states that “so far they 
have taken no action as regards the installation of a 
pulp mill.” 

However, they are “considering the matter and mak- 
ing some tests so that it is possible sometime in the fu- 
ture something may be done.” 

The Pacific Lumber Company operates in a redwood 
region and some time ago sent a shipment of redwood 
east to test for pulping qualities. 
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The New Unit for Packing Paper 
A LTHOUGH the carton pack is finding much 


favor on the Pacific Coast, questions put to the 

trade indicate that the merchants are not one 
hundred per cent behind the idea. To the pulp and 
paper industry as a whole it is generally conceded that 
considerable tonnage can be added by encouraging the 
carton pack. Some merchants are criticizing the type 
of carton used. Some see in the carton pack a ten- 
dency to sell direct from mill to consumer and thus 
eliminate the jobber, while others are strong for the 
new pack. 

Last spring the Pacific Coast Paper Company, San 
Francisco, announced, “It has long been felt that a unit 
of packing for paper merchandise in some quantity 
between what has been known as ‘full package’ and the 
case lot, would be an advantage to the printer. 

“We have investigated the subject from all angles 
and have made many tests, the result being that we have 
decided to adopt on or about June 15, 1927, the plan 
of packing certain of our goods in cartons. This we 
intend shall be standard practice for the following 
classifications of stock; bonds, ledgers, writings, bristols, 
cardboards, and thin papers.” 


Stardardizing Sizes 


On June 15 the further announcement was made that 
“progress is being made toward packing all of our 
merchandise in these classifications in cartons. Work 
is also proceeding in the industry toward solving the 
problems entailed through this change, particularly the 
standardization of sizes, types and contents of cartons 
for the various products.” 


It was announced that the cartons would contain from 
100 to 140 pounds, depending on contents. What con- 
stituted a case lot under the old plan would probably be 
represented by whatever number of even cartons would 
total between 500 and 600 pounds. 

The Pacific Coast Paper Company favored the carton 
pack, stating that it had been predicted that the step 
would be an important economical advantage to the 
printer. It would mean no spoilage in stock through 
broken packages; elimination of damage to paper 
through damp lumber; added storing capacity; pro- 
vision for a practical container for reshipment. 


Idea Originated in 1922 


The Pacific Coast Paper Company’s recommendation 
was patterned on the report on carton packing for fine 
paper filed by The Writing Paper Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation at a meeting of the General Carton Packing 
Committee of The American Paper and Pulp Associa- 
tion in April. The idea of carton packing is said to have 
originated at a meeting of The Writing Paper Manufac- 
turers Association held in July, 1922. The increasing 
importance of the small order business encouraged the 
mills to develop a smaller unit of packing. 

Experiments were made with cartons and paper up to 
160 pounds was packed in the cartons and put into a 
large revolving drum and thrown around in a way 
which exceeded the roughest handling in transit. Fire 
hose were turned on the cartons; steam was used; and 
the cartons given general abuse; yet the paper was 
reported to come through in good condition. 
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Opinions on the Carton Pack 









Has Its Proponents and Opponents 


Advantages claimed for paper merchants through the 
carton pack were elimination of labor in repacking small 
orders, elimination of material expense, reduction in 
freight, reduction in storage space, elimination of spoil- 
age and stock of broken packages, elimination of 
damage to paper from damp lumber. 

Advantages claimed for the manufacturer were reduc. 
tion in warehouse labor and overhead, fuller loading 
of cars, and general saving of space. 

The Zellerbach Paper Company has a good word 
for the carton pack in its house organ, “The Informant.” 
In that publication it is stated: 


“Possibly one of the most progressive movements in 
the paper industry that has come about in recent years 
is the carton pack, which is an improved method of 
packing paper in fibre cartons instead of wooden cases. 

“When the first investigation was made it was obvious 
that a distinct advantage would result to the printer, 
paper manufacturer and paper merchant, but a decision 
was not reached to adopt the carton pack until after 
thorough investigations of the American Writing Paper 
Manufacturers’ Association, the American Paper & 
Pulp Association and the National Paper Trade Asso- 
ciation.” 

Speaking of the carton’s advantages “The Informant” 
continues: 

“No more is it necessary to call men away from their 
work to lend a hand in the movement of large, unwieldy 
cases in plants where special equipment and help are 
not maintained for this purpose. 

“A saving in storage space of approximately two cubic 
feet to every wooden case in stock, a reduction in freight 
on out-tof-town shipments and the handling conve- 
nience should be considered in the many advantages 
afforded by carton packing. 


Eliminate Ream Wrappers Next 


“It is the belief that eventually the ream wrappers 
may be eliminated, but there is not available at this 
time sufficient data to form any basis for definite deci- 
sion. The adoption of the carton pack does not in any 
way affect the ream sealed packages as used on bonds, 
writing papers, cover papers, cardboards, etc. It is 
merely saving in time, space and handling.” 

W. G. Guthrie, manager of the Seattle branch of Zel- 
lerbach Paper Company, said that no trouble was 
expected in shipping paper from eastern mills to the 
west by the water route. 

“We have been getting paper from mills in Maine 
for some time,” Mr. Guthrie said. ‘Much of this paper 
has merely been wrapped in coarse paper and tied, yet 
it has come through in good condition. This would 
indicate that the cartons would come through even more 
satisfactorily.” 


Some paper merchants see in carton packing a step 
toward the eventual elimination of the jobber. With 
these smaller units, they point out, the temptation to 
sell direct from mill to consumer is great. 

“When that happens,” said one jobber who refused 
to permit his name to be used, “where is the jobber 
going to be? 

(Turn to Page 46) 
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Opinions on the Carton Pack 
(Continued from Page 44) 

“Personally, we like the cartons,” this same jobber 
said, “but we like to do the carton packing ourselves. 
This tendency to sell direct from mill to consumer is not 
confined to the paper business alone. 


“Take our specific problem here on the Pacific Coast. 
With more paper mills coming into production, and 
additional machines being installed in older mills, the 
competition in the paper market is going to be consid- 
erably sharper: The producers will have to have a 
market and if they do not find it readily through the 
jobbers, they may be expected to turn their sales efforts 
directly upon the consumer.” 


Pacific Coast Problem Different 


Other jobbers, when asked for opinions on carton 
shipping, declared that the problem of the Pacific Coast 
paper merchants is a different one from that of Eastern 
merchants. 


“Due to the great distance between the Western job- 
bers and the great sources of supply in the East,” one 
jobber said, “the Western paper merchant does busi- 
ness on a different basis than his Eastern brother. He 
has to figure a long time ahead and can’t carry his stock 
in the mill’s warehouse. Delivery time is longer and 
the Western paper merchant has to carry a larger stock 
than the Eastern paper merchant finds necessary. The 
Western jobber performs a real service for his custo- 
mers. I don’t think that there is much danger in elim- 
inating the Western jobber by introducing the carton 
pack. The Western consumer is going to find it 
convenient to deal with the jobber, and not with the 
mill.” 


Murray Takes Other Side 


Bringing up the other side of the case, Mr. J. L. 
Murray, manager of the Mutual Paper Corporation, 
Seattle, states that he has given the carton pack a trial 
and has asked the mills shipping to his house to dis- 
continue cartons for many grades of paper. 

“The cartons are not coming through in satisfactory 
condition,” Mr. Murray states. “Paper coming the water 
route is subject to unusually hard treatment in ship- 
ment and I find that the cartons are so often frayed on 
the ends that the paper stock is rubbed. This leaves 
a rough edge on the sheets and prevents us from selling 
the paper as first quality. We have built up a clientele 
that expects perfect stock and we cannot pass on paper 
that is in any way imperfect. 


Jobber Will Not Be Eliminated 


“As far as the jobber being eliminated with the intro- 
duction of the carton pack, I see little chance of that 
happening. The jobber serves a definite purpose and 
always will. While there may be some tendency to ship 
direct from mill to consumer I do not see how this prac- 
tice can ever take on such proportions as to eliminate 
the jobber. We find ‘direct to consumer’ selling going 
on in other lines of merchandise. For a specific example 
take the grocery business, yet the corner grocery store 
still continues to exist. It exists because it serves a 
definite purpose.” 


Other Pacific Coast paper merchants are of the 
opinion that the perfect carton has not yet been devel- 
oped. They say they are receiving cartons strapped one 
way, two ways, double strapped and triple strapped, a 
wide divergence of practice indicating that the best 
method is still being sought. 
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Don Meldrum Making Alaska Survey 


Don Meldrum, engineer, Seattle, is now in Alaska 
with N. R. Edmondson, Portland logging engineer, mak. 
ing a survey of the timber in the pulp wood district 
recently awarded to George T. Cameron and associates, 
San Francisco publishers. 

At Juneau, Alaska, the two sailed for Hoonah to join 
J. W. Frost, engineer for Mr. Cameron, and J. P. Wil- 
liams of the U. S. Forest Service, who began the work 
shortly before the arrival of Mr. Meldrum and Mr. 
Edmondson. 

Mr. Meldrum has spent approximately a quarter of a 
century in the pulp and paper industry in the West. In 
that time he has been with the Willamette Pulp & Paper 
Company, the Crown Willamette Paper Company, the 
Hawley Pulp & Paper Company, and, just before going 
to Alaska, with the Fidalgo Pulp Company and the San 
Juan Pulp Manufacturing Company at Anacortes and 
Bellingham, Washington, respectively. He has also in 
that time examined many of the large pulp wood areas 
and water sites on the Pacific Coast. 

During 1925 Mr. Meldrum made an extensive survey 
of Tongass National forest and power possibilities in 
Southeastern Alaska, covering forty-two major power 
sites in that region. 





You realize, of course, that the growth of this journal only 
reflects the growth of the pulp and paper industry on the Pacific 
Coast. If you are in any way connected with the industry can 
you afford to be out of touch with this rapidly developing re- 
gion? Subscribe now and receive regular and authentic in- 
formation from a publication printed right in the field. 





FOR SALE— slightly used Barkers, Boilers, Engines and other 
Mill Machinery. Coleman c/o Steinbach Iron Works, Tilla- 


mook, Oregon. 





MECHANICAL 
ENGINEER 


Age 27, graduated from Univer- 
sity of Technology of Stockholm, 
Sweden, experienced in news- 
print, sulphite and sulphate mills, 
seeks connection with pulp or pa- 
per mill in any capacity, where 
technical training is of value and 
the opportunity to advance is 
good. 


High class draftsman. Six 
months in sulphate mill in U. S. 
Best references. 


Box 29, Pacific Pulp & Paper 
Industry, 71 Columbia St., Se- 
attle, Wash. 
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Not an Adjustment in Five Years 


N 1922 the Washington Pulp & Paper Co. installed 
ten, Nuttall, single-helical gear speed reducers in 
their mill at Port Angeles, Washington. These re- 

ducers were designed to transmit from 50 to 150 horse 
power. For the past five years these units have 
operated 24 hours a day, 6 days a week, and in all 
that time they have not required a single adjustment. 
The only attention these reducers have needed is the 
occasional addition of oil to the case. The excellence 
of this performance has caused the Washington Pulp 
& Paper Co. to recently reorder 9 additional units for 
the same plant. The Nuttall Company has built a 
great many gear units for paper mill service and our 
experience is at the service of any operator. 


Send for our Speed Reducer Bulletin 


R. D. NUTTALL CO., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Philadelphia — Chicago — Wilkes Barre — Los Angeles 
Lyman Tube & Supply Co., Montreal, Canada 





Nuttall speed reducers in 
the plant of the 
Washington Pulp & Paper 
Co., Port Angeles, Wash. 
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Testing Pulp for Paper and Board Manufacture 


By SIDNEY D. WELLS 






Paper Mill Laboratories, Inc., Quincy, IIl. 


N THE manufacture of boards such as test liner, 
I which is required to give a bursting test of 85 points 

or more for a sheet of sixteen thousandths of an 
inch thick, a certain proportion of long fibered sulphate 
or sulphite pulps must be used in the furnish. The cost 
of these materials are usually from two to four times 
the cost of the various grade of old paper stock used, 
and it is naturally of the utmost importance to use as 
little of the high priced material as is consistent with 
the quality of the product desired. 

Not only is the bursting strength of the resultant 
board specified, but it is required to withstand a certain 
amount of bending without rupturing the outer sur- 
faces. The problem in purchasing pulps is to know 






























Fig. 1—Equipment used for making sample sheets. 


in advance those of which it will take the least to give 
the desired results with the equipment available at the 
particular mill concerned. It has only been within the 
last few years that methods and means have been avail- 
able to determine these points with reasonable accuracy, 
and even now very few board mills are taking advan- 
tage of them. A brief account of the development of 
these methods and a discussion of their use will be of 
interest. 
Early Attempts Promised Results 

The first attempt to the writer’s knowledge to evolve 
laboratory methods for evaluating the strength prop- 
erties of pulps that yielded much promise of future 
development was the work of Edwin Sutermeister with 
an Abbe pebble mill. The Sulphite Pulp Committee 
of the Technical Association of the Pulp and Paper 
Industry, carried the work further and since then it has 
been further developed by W. G. Wilen, E. Park Cam- 
eron and others. 

Recently R. N. Miller, G. P. Genberg and H. W. Lay- 
man have further contributed, and the time seems near 
when it will not only be possible to interpret the tests 
at any one mill in the light of local conditions, but by 
the adoption of a standard procedure, tests at numer- 
ous plants may be compared with each other and pulps 
may be graded according to accepted standards. 

The most important consideration in testing pulps for 
strength is to have every step in the procedure under 
close control and exactly duplicable. There are a num- 
ber of concerns that manufacture suitable equipment 
for the purpose whose advertisements occur in the paper 
trade publications of the United States and Canada. 


Whatever is used, however, must be mechanically per. 
fect, so that exactly comparable conditions may be ob. 
tained. 

Testing Operations 


The various steps in the testing operations are as fol. 
lows: 


Freeness Tests— 

Freeness tests should be made on the pulps as re. 
ceived and at several steps of the operation. 
Weighing of Sample— 

Before testing all pulps should be allowed to become 
air dry in order to avoid variation in test caused by 
varying degrees of dryness. The same weight of dry 
pulp should be taken each time. 

Disintegration— 

The weighed sample should be kneaded with a small 
but known quantity of water until it is of a uniform 
consistency. If it is to be tested for unbeaten strength, 
enough water is added to reduce the consistency to 
about 2 per cent with a motor driven propeller stirrer 
until the fibers are completely separated. Cutting or 
hydration must be avoided. The disintegrated pulp is 
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Fig. 2—Results of tests on a sulphate pulp. 


diluted to a consistency of about 0.5 per cent and made 
into sheets of standard weight. 
Beating— 

Abbe ball mills with jars 11%x13% (Type C) are 
most commonly used, having a capacity of approxi- 
mately 16 liters. Some laboratories use specially con- 
structed, hollander type, beaters capable of very accur- 
ate control with excellent results. Results from the lat- 
ter seem to impress the average beaterman with more 
confidence, but the ball mill is less subject to variation 
from the personal equation in operation. The charge 
for the ball mill should be 100 grams of air dry pulp 
and 2000 c.c. of water at 20 degrees Centigrade. The 
(Turn to Page 50) 
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Testing Pulp 
(Continued from Page 48) 

pulp is kneaded in some of the water to break up lumps 
and insure uniform distribution before adding to the 
mill. The mill is run at 66 R. P. M., and should have 
a pebble charge of 5,000 grams displacing 1,700 c.c. 
of water. Runs are made of 20, 40, 60, 80 and 100 min- 
ute duration. Extra strong and slowly hydrating pulps 
may take 140 or 160 minutes to develop maximum 
bursting strength. 


Sheet Formation— 

A sheet mould 8x8” is the most popular size; 
9”x9” should not be exceeded and less than 6’’x 
6” is too small for satisfactory use. Several moulds are 
on the market. The mould is filled with water to above 
the wire and the suspension of fiber containing the 
amount of fiber required to give the standard weight of 
sheet poured in. The total volume above the wire 
should require about fifteen seconds to drain. The 
pouring should be done so as to give uniform mixing 
and immediately afterward the gate valve is opened 
and the fibers allowed to felt. The sheet is then couched 
and pressed. 


Pressing— 

The sheets are pressed between felts or cool blotters 
at 200 pounds pressure per square inch of sheet sur- 
face. The pressure used should not be varied. 
Drying— 

Where quick results are desired and close attention 
may be given, a steam hot plate anda drying oven 
may be used. As soon as the sheet has reached con- 
stant weight it should be removed, however, as over- 
drying will reduce the strength. The safest way which 
should be used when time is available is to hang the 
pressed sheets adhering to the felts in the air and allow 
them to air dry. When dry they may be removed from 
the felts by simply stretching the latter. 


Testing— 

The sheets should be tested for bursting and tearing 
strength and, where instruments are available, for ten- 
sile strength, stretch, and folding strength. Tests 
should be made at a relative humidity of 65 per cent 
or at a known humidity and the results interpolated to 
what experience has found they would be at 65 per cent. 
The weights of the sheets should not be allowed to vary 
more than 2 per cent above or below the standard. A 
standard of 120 pounds per ream of 500 sheets 25x40” 
has been found very satisfactory. 


Interpretation of Results 
Tests on Sheets From Unbeaten Pulps— 


In view of modern tendencies to reduce beating to a 
minimum, the tests made from unbeaten pulps are suf- 
ficient for many purposes. 


(1) Pulps that give a high tear and high bursting 
strength will yield a product of high bursting and bend- 
ing quality with a moderate degree of beating. 


(2) Pulps that give a high tear and low bursting 
strength will demand considerable beating to develop 
best results. Such pulps will be excessively free in the 
unbeaten state, but will give superior products where 
sufficient beating is possible. 


(3) Pulps with a low tear and high bursting strength 
will give a product with a good bursting strength with 
moderate beating, but deficient in bending properties. 
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TYPICAL STRENGTH TEST CURVES 
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Fig. 3—Behavior of three types of sulphite pulp. 





Prolonged beating will not materially improve the latter. 


(4) Pulps with low tear and low bursting strength 
will give products of poor strength with or without con- 
siderable beating. 

Where beating capacity is limited and the best re- 
sults are desired with a minimum amount of pulp in the 
furnish, the pulps possessing properties No. 1 are to be 
preferred. 

Where power is cheap and beater capacity ample, 
pulps possessing properties No. 2 will give best results 
when a minimum quantity is used. It will be found 
most economical to beat such pulps separately until 
their freeness has been reduced to the desired degree 
before mixing with the old paper stock in making up the 
furnish. The use of the rod mill for this purpose will 
give the best results and with a power consumption ap- 
proximately one-half of what would be required by any 
other system. 


Tests on Sheets From Beaten Pulps 

Where mills desire to produce boards of quality in 
excess of the general run, there is no question but that 
a certain amount of beating is desirable. The use of 
pulps that require beating to bring out their full 
strength will give better boards than pulps that only 
require mixing and grinding in the jordans. To ac- 
curately ascertain the latent quality of a pulp that may 
be developed by beating and to learn how much beat- 
ing is necessary to bring it out, the beating tests herein 
described are valuable aids. 

The accompanying chart illustrates the behavior of 
three types of sulphite pulps subjected to the ball mill 


(Turn to Page 52) 
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Testing Pulp 
(Continued from Page 50) 
test for 20, 40, 60 and 80 minutes and the test sheets 
made subjected to the bursting test (Ashcroft). 

P-426 shows a weak pulp that gave a low test at the 
start and beating failed to develop strength. Such a 
pulp is of little value and should only be used if pur- 
chased at a very low price. It would give better results 
without beating. 

P-430 shows a pulp which also gives a low initial 
strength, but one which develops slowly on beating and 
is capable of giving excellent results if sufficient beater 
capacity is available. 

P-435 is a very superior pulp which gives a relatively 
high initial strength and is capable of developing a high 
strength when moderate beating capacity is available. 

It is well known that where bending properties and 
toughness are desirable, sulphate pulps as a rule give 
the best results that can be obtained from any material 
available at a moderate price. The accompanying chart 
gives the results of the tests on a sulphate pulp of 
recognized quality. 

It started with relative low tests in every respect. The 
tearing test developed most rapidly reaching a maxi- 
mum at 60 minutes. The bursting strength and folds 
followed, while the breaking length (tensile strength) 
and stretch developed most slowly. Such a pulp would 
be capable of giving excellent board when used in mod- 
erate proportions, but would require about double the 
beating needed by P-435. It would be a waste of good 
material to use it in a mill without ample beating ca- 
pacity and a preliminary beating in a rod mill would 
develop its properties to a maximum. The mill treat- 
ment should bring the pulp to the point shown at 100 
minutes to give the best results for general purposes. 
Rod Mill— 

The use of the rod mill has been mentioned herein 
as a beating agent. Since first tried out as a result of 
studies at the Forest Products Laboratory, it is rapidly 
being introduced in the paper industry and in the man- 
ufacture of board where beating and hydration is de- 
sired without the cutting of fibers it seems to be ideal. 
The Forest Products Laboratory is now working on 
the use of rods in the small laboratory mill as a means 
of testing pulps and it seems probable that their use 
will give a better action and make it possible to dupli- 
cate results at the same stations with even greater as- 
surance than is now possible with the pebble mill or 
small beater. Considerable work remains to be done, 
however, but until it is done, the present state of the 
art is such that reliable results can be obtained and are 
obtained at a very great many progressive mills 
throughout this continent. 

The writer wishes to acknowledge his indebtedness 
and gratitude to the various workers in this field and 
to the kind assistance and advice of the members of 
the Forest Products Laboratory, Madison, Wisconsin, 
who made it possible for him to give this paper and 
use the illustrations referred to. 





Pulp Bulletin Issued 

A circular of interest to the Northwest is Department 
of Agriculture Bulletin 1485-D, “The Suitability of 
American Woods for Paper Pulp.” At present the 
spruces, firs and hemlocks are drawn upon for 77 per 
cent of the wood used in the paper industry, spruce 
alone contributing 55 per cent. The use of other species 
for pulp is being worked out now in different parts of 
the country, forest officers state. 
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Spaulding Finances at Low Cost 

When it comes to bed-rock cost in financing, the 
Spaulding Pulp & Paper Company at Newberg, Oregon, 
claims the laurels, according to officials of that con. 
cern. With the first unit of the plant—the pulp mill— 
within a few weeks of operation, the latest financial 
report of the company shows that it has cost less than 
2 per cent to obtain almost $700,000 of the required 
capital of $1,200,000. The amount raised through the 
quiet sale of stock is sufficient to complete the 50-ton 
pulp mill and provide working capital. 

The pulp mill is making a new town at Newberg. 
Practically every man and woman of means in the city 
is a stockholder in the company and all are boosting 
for its success. A large number of new families have 
moved to the community and are employed now in 
construction work or are planning employment in the 
mill when operation starts. 

Under the direction of Ernest Schweitz, the engineer 
in charge, the finishing touches on the mill are being 
rapidly made. Digesters, chippers, acid plant, sulphur 
burners, screens, etc., are in place and ready for opera- 
tion and the work of completing the water system, 
which includes a modern filtration plant, is being 
pushed as rapidly as possible. 

Once the pulp mill is in operation the efforts of the 
officers and directors of the company will be centered 
on the problem of financing the next unit, the paper 
mill. This project, according to Charles K. Spaulding, 
president of both the Spaulding Pulp & Paper Com- 
pany and Spaulding Logging Company, will be carried 
on along the same careful, conservative lines that have 
characterized the work of financing and building the 
pulp mill. 

Sulphite pulp will be the first output and it will be 
sold through Perkins-Goodwin Company of New York. 
When paper is made it will be of the higher grade of 
sulphites. 

Although Mr. Spaulding’s activities are such that he 
rarely finds time for recreation, he is so well pleased 
with the progress being made at the pulp plant, that 
he spent several days at the Coast last month. 


Not Promoting Pulp Mill 


Reports that a pulp mill was being projected on 
the site of the Quinault Lumber Company’s mill, which 
burned last fall, at Raymond, Washington, are set at 
naught by Mr. F. A. Hart of the Hart-Wood Lumber 
Company, Gasco building, Portland. 

It had been rumored that the company had given an 
option on the site to Portland interests, supposedly 
for the purpose of erecting a pulp or paper mill. 

“While the Raymond territory has advantages favor- 
able to a pulp mill, the current reports that we have 
given an option are incorrect. We have no thought 
at present of any pulp and paper development. The 
story was probably started by some promoter”, Mr. 


Hart said. 








Over-Production Not Feared 


George F. Steel, of New York, United States sales 
agent of the Powell River Company, Ltd., has returned 


to New York after spending some time on the west. 


coast, visiting headquarters in Vancouver, inspecting 
the plant at Powell River and making trips as far south 
as Portland. Mr. Steel reports most of the eastern 
mills operating at about eighty per cent capacity and 


says that most of the big mill executives discount the. 


alarm expressed in some quarters concerning a serious 
over-production. 
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Erecting the Beloit Paper Machine at Tumwater 


Tumwater Mills Near Ready 


“We hope to be producing paper about October first,” 
states Ralph H. Shephard, secretary of the Tumwater 
Paper Mills at Tumwater, Washington. Progress of 
the work in August indicated that Mr. Shepherd’s hope 
would be realized. Virtually all of the building con- 
struction has been completed although some work was 
still being done on the power house and the grinder 
room. 

Rudolph Miehle is in charge of the crew erecting the 
Beloit paper machine and this work was progressing 
nicely. The dryer rolls and drive gears were practically 
all in place and the two Terry turbines which will drive 
the machine were already installed on the lower floor. 
All parts of the paper machine were on hand and ready 
for installation. 

Work in the beater room where four Dilts beaters 
have been installed was finished. Stuff pumps, stock 
chests, and other auxiliary equipment in this develop- 
ment were also all ready for operation. 

Some pipe work still remained to be done between 
the beater room and the machine but all the materiai 
was in place ready for the installation crew. 

Concrete was poured for the grinder room early in 
August, and the two four-pocket grinders and driving 
motor were expected to arrive for installation during 
the latter part of the month. 


Well Producing Good Flow 


The underground well, drilled by the N. C. Janssen 
Drilling Company, is flowing about 200 gallons per min- 
ute without the use of the pump but a deep well turbine 
pump has been installed and when this is in operation 
a total flow of two and one-half million gallons daily 
can be obtained. The water has excellent purity and is 
highly praised by President T. Osmund of the Tum- 
water Mills. 

“I know what it is to have a good supply of pure 
water,” stated President Osmund. ‘Those mills obtain- 
ing their water from surface streams often have trouble. 
I know from experience, because the streams will be 
cloudy in freshet periods. Our water problem here is 
no problem at all for we have far more water than we 
can use from this one well and we also have an extremely 
favorable rate for water drawn from the Deschutes 
River, should we ever be required to use it.” 

A considerable amount of pulp wood has already 
been stored at the Tumwater Mills and operations can 
begin as soon as the grinders are in place. No sulphite 
is to be manufactured at the present time as the British 
Columbia Pulp and Paper Company will supply that 
article for the present. The Tumwater Mills, however, 
have a building excellently suited for the installation of 
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digesters and, according to President Osmund, a ssul- 
phite development will be added when it is deemed ‘ad. 
visable. . 

“We are already acquainting the trade with our mill,” 
states Secretary Shepherd, “and are prepared to put our 
paper on the market with good distribution facilities 
as soon as we begin manufacture.” 





Shelton Pulp Getting Repeats 


Although in operation but a few months, the Rainier 
Pulp & Paper Company, at Shelton, Washington, is 
already establishing a reputation for high quality pulp 
in Eastern paper mills. Reports from the East indicate 
that the Rainier bleached sulphite pulp is finding favor 
with the Eastern paper mills where it is being shipped, 
and repeat orders are being placed for more of the 
same kind througi the pulp brokers handling the 
Rainier product. 

Production at the Rainier plant has now been brought 
up to 100 tons average daily production. 

Mr. E. M. Mills, president of the Rainier company, 
visited the plant during August in the company of V. D. 
Simons, of Chicago, the designer and consulting engi- 
neer. 

Indicating the progressiveness of the Rainier plant 
and the constant striving to build up the quality of the 
product and perfect the system of operation President 
Mills said, when asked if he were satisfied with the mill, 
“Yes, and no. We never hope to be entirely satisfied. 
To be entirely satisfied is not a good state of mind.” 





“They Specify Miehle Installation” 


When a mill buys a paper machine and includes in 
its specifications that one certain man shall install the 
machine, it is quite safe to say that that man has estab- 
lished a worth-while reputation for good work. 

This is the case with Rudolph Miehle of the Beloit 
Iron Works. Mr. Miehle is now supervising the instal- 
lation of the new Beloit machine at the Tumwater Mills 
at Tumwater, Washington. 

“We had to wait a few weeks before we could get Mr. 
Miehle on the job,” said President Osmund of the Tum- 
water Mills. “But we knew of his record and were will- 
ing to postpone our activities for a time in order to get 
Mr. Miehle’s supervision. 

“Installation at Tumwater has proceeded with unusual 
smoothness. Mr. Miehle is very exacting in placing the 
footings for his machines. As an indication of the 
worth-whileness of this precision work, it is interesting 
to note that the dryer and press rolls on the Beloit 
machine at Tumwater were dropped into place and lined 
up with a level without the use of any shims.” 

Mr. Miehle is no newcomer in the paper game. He 
was born in Germany but has been in the United States 
for a long time and in the paper mill equipment game 
for more than thirty-five years. He was at one time 
with Black-Clawson and has for the last seventeen years 
been with the Beloit Iron Works. He has installed 
paper machines in all parts of the country and has even 
been sent to Germany to install American made ma- 
chines there. 

Mr. Miehle was in Seattle thirty years ago when the 
Klondike gold rush was at its height. He went with the 
“stampede” to the north and spent some time there in 
the pursuit of gold with many thousands of others. 

“I think I still have a claim up there somewhere,” Mr. 
Miehle said. “It is quite a while ago and I have lost 
track of it, but maybe it is still mine.” 
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Successful 


e/Viethods 


eye ene in business is the order- 
liness and regularity of ideas in ac- 
tion. 


Each month there should be placed on the 
executive’s desk a complete and comprehen- 
sive report covering analyses of facts and fig- 
ures relating to materials, manufacturing, 
costs, markets, sales and organization. From 
this information he evolves the methods which 
guide his business. 


Successful methods are based upon the knowl- 
edge and understanding of facts and figures, 
co-ordinated, systemized, and interpreted for 
practical timely use. 


Putting Successful Methods into business is 
the work of Modern Accounting. 


GEORGE V. WHITTLE 
& COMPANY 


Certified Public Accountants 
Tax Consultants 


Executive Offices: 1821-24 L. C. Smith Building, Seattle 
Vancouver, B. C., Bellingham, Mt. Vernon, 
Washington, D. C. 
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Norman Points to Western Advantages 


The Pacific Coast region holds out enormous advan- 
tages for economical manufacture of pulp, according to 
Sigurd Norman, recently appointed engineer of the 
Northwestern Pulp and Paper Company at Tacoma, 
Washington. 

Mr. Norman has moved to Tacoma with his family, 
coming from the St. Lawrence Paper Mills Ltd., Quebec, 
Canada. He is familiar with many of the pulp produc- 
ing regions in the United States and Canada and also 
in the Scandinavian. countries, and believes that the 
West can become a serious competitor in the pulp 
market. 

“One advantage the Pacific Coast region has,” Mr. 
Norman explains, “is cheaper building cost. The mild 


climate of the Pacific coast region does away with the | 


necessity of expensive buildings, double sash, concrete 
construction, and other features that must be built into 
the mills in the Mid-West states and northeast Canada 
where the winter temperatures run to 30 or 40 degrees 
or more below zero. 

“The Pacific Coast has also an advantage in steam. 
There is no necessity for the heavy expense in heating 
buildings and there is no need to put all piping under 
ground and cover it with insulation such as is necessary 
in severe climates. The one item of pipe covering alone 
which the western mills can save represents a very ma- 
terial sum. 

“Lumber is so cheap in the west that it is more econ- 
omical to use wood construction in some phases of the 
mill, such as storage tanks, because the life of the wood 
is sufficiently long to make replacements preferable to 
more expensive construction in the first place.” 

Regarding the Scandinavian competition in American 
markets Mr. Norman points out that western manufac- 
turing costs should be lower than in the Scandinavian 
countries because of the comparative freedom from 
labor troubles in America. 

“The Scandinavians have a great deal of trouble with 
strikes and lockouts. The mill owners are not really 
their own bosses, but are dictated to by the unions. They 
are told how many men they can employ and how they 
shall employ them, and under such a system it is diffi- 
cult to get down to real profitable production.” 

The Scandinavian pulp situation at present is termed 
“abnormal” by Mr. Norman. He points out that the 
producers there are dumping their pulp on the Ameri- 
can market at present, but is of the opinion that such a 
condition will not last. The Scandinavian producers are 
also enjoying a low freight charge, because many of 
the vessels are willing to take almost any cargo to cut 
down their costs. 

With regard to the West’s advantages in the matter 
of wood supply Mr. Norman says that the advantage 
is tremendous. Wood costs per ton of pulp in the East 
run at least thirty dollars which is far more than the 
western manufacturer has to figure on. 

As to freight rate charges supposedly enjoyed by the 
eastern mills, this is not such a handicap as would at 
first be presumed, because Mid-west mills also have their 
troubles in rail rates from the Atlantic seaboard. 





Van Winkle Creek Road Contracted 


Contract for construction of a 7,000-foot road up Van 
Winkle Creke, the route of the pipeline for Aberdeen’s 
new industrial water project on the Lower Wynooche 
River, has been let by the city council to the Hoquiam 
Engineering Company at $6,935. 


Campbell River Engineers Come In 


The Crown Willamette Pulp and Paper Company is 
withdrawing its staff of twenty-five engineers and sur. 
veyors from Campbell River, where they have been 
making preliminary tests for the big hydro-electric 
development contemplated there. Much of the pre. 
liminary work has now been completed as the crews 
have been in the woods and along the water courses 
since February. Company officials say they are not 
in a position to say what action is contemplated in the 
immediate future, but it is unlikely that much field 
work will be carried on this winter. 

One thing that has been revealed by the survey, it 
is reported, is that claims for compensation in connec. 
tion with the raising of the lake levels necessitated by 
the development are likely to be very heavy. It is 
said that several important interests holding lake front. 
age will be affected disadvantageously by the company’s 
program and they are not expected to yield without 
first making heavy demands for losses directly or in- 
directly suffered. Whether these claims will have any 
affect in delaying the Crown Willamette plans is not 
yet known. 

It is expected that about $15,000,000 will be spent in 
carrying out the development originally planned. The 
site for the mills has not been selected, but it will 
probably be at Duncan Bay or Menzies Bay, which is 
now the center of important logging activity. The 
$15,000,000 referred to will meet the cost of only the 
first five years’ work. The estimated expense in estab- 
lishing the projected 1000-ton-a-day mill will be closer 
to $50,000,000. 

The Crown Willamette company plans to build a 
200-ton mill as a first unit, but an ultimate daily capa- 
city of 1000 tons of newsprint is possible. While the 
company plans to use very little timber in the immedi- 
ate vicinity of Campbell River, it does intend to make 
extensive use of the Campbell River falls as a source 
of power. 

Frank N. Youngman is managing the Canadian 
Crown Willamette Company, the new corporation 
formed with a capital of $5,000,000 to represent the 
parent concern’s interests in British Columbia follow- 
ing its acquisition of Pacific Mills, Ltd., and the Camp- 
bell River power. 


Powell River Studies Eastern Methods 
R. Bell-Irving, mill manager of the Powell River 
Company, and R. H. Scanlon, assistant manager, have 
left for New York and other eastern cities to acquaint 
themselves with conditions in the paper industry there. 
They will inspect several of the larger paper mills to 
study new methods of production. 





WANTED: 


First-class modern boss finisher 
for mill making Sulphite Bond 
and Specialties. Must be able to 
handle help and work to a sys- 


tem. 


Address: Box No. 3, Pacific 
Pulp and Paper Industry, 71 
Columbia St., Seattle, Wash. 
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Coating Machines. 
Surface Printers. 

_ Intaglio Printers. 
Embossing Machines. 
Mixing Tanks. 
Brush Polishers. 
Gumming Machines. 
Festooning, Drying. 
Rerolling Machines. 


ACK of the designing, fabricating and in- 
stalling of Waldron Complete Factory Lay- 

outs is this wealth of knowledge and experience— 
possessed by no other organization in the field—to 
provide absolute assurance of utmost efficiency and 
economy in layout, operation and maintenance of 
your machinery. With Waldron, the age of ex- 


perimentation has long passed. It cannot prove 
expensive to you. 
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Inquiries of any nature regarding present or 
proposed factory layouts will receive our im- 
mediate attention. Write us. No obligation. 
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Zellerbach Employees Turned Out En Masse to 


I. Zellerbach and Baruh Feted 


Employees of the Zellerbach Paper Company in 
northern California recently tendered a testimonial din- 
ner dance and reception to Isadore Zellerbach, presi- 
dent of the company, Mrs. Zellerbach, and Marcus M. 
Baruh, brother-in-law of Mr. Zellerbach. The affair 
was an official welcome to the three, who had just re- 
turned from a tour of Europe. 

M. R. Higgins, chairman of the board of directors 
of the Zellerbach Company, was toastmaster and did 
the honors in a congenial and appropriate manner. 

Mr. Zellerbach gave an informal talk in a happy 
vein, telling of the foreign places the party visited and 
expressing their happiness at again being home with 
their business family. Mr. Baruh expressed his felicita- 
tions and enjoyment of the occasion. 

During the evening, the “twenty-year service pin” was 
presented to Miss Lena Clark of the Sacramento, Cali- 
fornia, staff of the Zellerbach Company, Miss Clark 
having completed the score years of service necessary 
to win the honor. 

One interesting guest present was A. L. Neumann of 
the Los Angeles division. Mr. Neumann, who was the 
first employee of Anthony Zellerbach, founder of the 
company, has just completed forty years of Zellerbach 
service. He gave a short and interesting talk. 

In all, 235 persons attended, most of the party be- 
ing made up of employees from the San Francisco, 
Oakland, Sacramento and other northern California 
divisions of the firm. Several were present from Los 
Angeles. 

The returned guests of honor were the recipients of 
many telegrams of welcome, which were read to the 
gathering by Mr. Higgins and several beautiful floral 
pieces also were received. , 

Following the dinner an entertainment was given by 
members of the staff after which dancing and bridge 
were enjoyed. Needless to say, a good time was had 
by all and the occasion helped further the cordial and 
fraternal spirit that exists throughout the organization. 


Welcome Home I. Zellerbach and M. Baruh 


Way Clearer For Bloedel-Donovan Mill 


Two major obstacles in the way of the proposed 
$5,000,000 pulp and paper mill of the Bloedel-Donovan 
Lumber Mills, Bellingham, Washington, have now been 
removed. In July the Washington supreme court re- 
versed the judgment of the Thurston county superior 
court, the effect of their opinion being that the State 
Land Commissioner was instructed to permit use of a 
portion of the Bloedel-Donovan wharf on tide lands 
leased from the state, for the purpose of constructing 
the proposed mill. 

The second obstacle was the question of water. On 
August 9 the city of Bellingham voted favorably on a 
proposition to issue $250,000 in bonds to cover the 
construction costs of additions to the city water system, 
the principal part of which was the building of a larger 
main to supply the industrial area wherein the Bloedel- 
Donovan mills are located. 

“There is nothing to announce as yet,” said Mr. J. H. 
Bloedel, president of the Bloedel-Donovan mills, when 
asked if the favorable vote on the water question would 
mean an early start on construction. “The harbor area 
question and the water question were two very essential 
preliminaries to be disposed of, but there are still some 
problems to be solved before we begin a construction 
program.” 





Weisel Predicts Alaska Pulp Future 


Southeastern Alaska has a great future as a pulp and 
paper producer in the opinion of Colonel George F. 
Weisel, lumberman and saw mill operator, of Missoula, 
Montana. Col. Weisel spent about two weeks in Alaska 
during August during which time he looked over tim- 
ber growths and water power locations in the Tongass 
National Forest. 

Col. Weisel has been interested in Alaska a long time. 
“The establishment of a pulp and paper industry in 
Alaska,” he states, “will create opportunities for other 
lumbering enterprises.” 











